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ADMINISTRATIVE 
POLICY ANALYSIS 
Chapter I 

Considerable pressure has developed In recent years for more syste- 
matic techniques (or ^'systems'* approaches) to resolve the many complex 
problems and issues confronting government and the constituent publics 
served by government. This emphasis can be seen In public sector appli- 
cations of such management science techniques as systems analysis and 
operations research. In the advent of program budgeting, in the develop- 
ment and refinement of techniques of cost-benefit and cost^effectlveness 
analysis. In the growing attention to more systematic approaches to 
policy analysis and evaluation, and In the quest for a science of 
policy-making. 

In short. In many quarters there Is growing recognition of the need 
for a broader conception of public management— one which would combine 
and expand the traditional approaches of public administration, policy 
analysis, c<Hnprehens1ve planning, public budgeting, and fiscal/economic 
analysis Into a coordlnatlve process capable of yielding more rational 
public policies and decisions. Under this broader concept, effective 
public management must be a dynamic process. Involving a systematic 
blending and directing of available human and physical resources to 
achieve public objectives. Its basic purpose should be to bring Into 
focus and give consistency to the broad range of action programs of 
government. The effectiveness of such management must be measured by 
the results achieved (performance or outputs) and, more especially, by 
the response* time required to make necessary adjustments when critical 
problems arise > 

This overview Is expressly designed to provide a generalized dis- 
cussion of the field of policy/program analysis and evaluation as It 
might contribute to the emergence of this broader conception of public 
management. As such. It will also serve as an Introduction to the 
learning packages or curriculum modules that comprise this portion of 
the NTDS Urban Management Curriculum Development Project, suggesting 
various Interrelationships, The following range of topics Is covered 
In detail by these modules: 

(1) Strategic Planning and Goal Formulation Processes 

(2) Issue Paper Techniques 

(3) Management By Objectives 

(4) Long-Range Forecasting Techniques 

(5) Cost-Benefit and Cost-Effectiveness Analysis 

(6) Performance/Program Budgeting Procedures 
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(7) Capital Facilities Planning and Debt Administration 

(8) Productivity Measurement 

(9) Performance Auditing 

(10) Policy/Program Implementation Procedures 

Quite obviously, these ten modules do not encompass the full scope 
of this new orientation of public management. Thus» It Is also the pur- 
pose of this overview to sketch some of the parameters of the larger realm 
and to illustrate the integral character of these methodologies. Moreover, 
this discussion will strive to point out some of the opportunities and con- 
straints that delimit the use of these techniques, as well as explore their 
broader Implications and applications. Hopefully, the reader will come to 
a realization of the significant utility of policy/program analysis^ tem- 
pered by an appreciation of Its limits. 



WHAT IS POLICY ANALYSIS? 



The Coat Of Many Colors 

While studies of public policy enjoy great currency* it Is often dif- 
ficult to amass these diverse contributions into a single frame of refer- 
ence. The lexicography of the term public policy is truly amazing. Public 
policy has come to mean many things, and as a consequence, arriving at a 
clear and concise definition has become a monumental task. This lack of 
clarity is accounted for, in part, by the following factors: 

(1) The concern for public policy Is a fairly recent phenomenon. 

(2) Unique academic disciplines and groups of practitioners have 
developed highly disparate approaches to the subject. 

(3) The inquiries of individual research are unavoidably colored by 
personal preconceptions » as are the collective formulations of various 
disciplines. 

(4) Many writers, when dealing with public policy, prefer to use' other 
terms, such as decision, judgment, or choice, without making clear distinc- 
tions as to the similarities and differences implicit in these terms* 

Thomas Dye» a political scientist, has suggested that "public policy 
is whatever governments choose to do or not to do,"' while engineers Roy 
Burke and James P. Heaney assert that public policy Is "a series of Incre- 
mental steps reflecting mutual adjustments among cCHnpetIng Interests... 
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that attempt to move away from bads rather than toward goods." Notice 
that these authors use the phrase "public policy" for rather divergent 
purposes. Political phllospher Carl Friedrlch conveys a more generic 
and perhaps more useful definition. He explains that: ". . . (public) 
policy Is a proposed course of action of a person, group, or goverrunent 
within a given environment providing obstacles and opportunities which 
the policy was proposed to utilize and overcome In an effort to reach a 
goal or realize an objective or a purpose."^ 

Some writers have suggested that the term policy be reserved for 
relatively high order statements of intention and direction. Harold 
Lasswellt for example* suggests that: "The »ord 'policy' Is commonly 
used to designate the most Important choices made either In organized 
or In private life. . . . Hence, 'policy' Is free of many of the unde- 
sirable connotations clustered about the word political, which Is often 
believed to Imply 'partisanship' or 'corruption. "'4 As this definition 
Implies* the concept of policy Is (or should be) derived from some ethi- 
cal or value premlse(s). 

It would appear that, as with many concepts, there Is no universally 
accepted definition of this Important term which Is appearing with In- 
creasing frequency In the vocabular of the public service professions. 
For the purposes of further discussion, however, several critical terms 
are defined as follows: 

(1) Value— an element of a shared symbolic system (referred to as 

a value system)* acquired through social learning, which serves as a guide 
for the selection from among perceived alternatives of orientation. 

(2) Goals—an articulation of values, formulated In light of Identi- 
fied Issues and problems* toward the attainment of which policies and de' 
cislons are directed. 

(3) Policy— (a) a broad guide to present and future decisions, se- 
lected In light of given conditions from a number of alternatives, (b) 
the actual decision or set of decisions designed to carry out the chosen 
course of actions; and (c) a projected program consisting of desired ob- 
jectives (goals) and the means of achieving them. 

(4) Decision— an Intellectual assertion (judgment) as to appropri- 
ate ends, or appropriate means to achieve some ends, arrived at after 
careful consideration and deliberation of alternatives, and conditioned 
by an articulated policy or set of policies. 

The study or analysis of public policy Is an even more difficult con- 
cept to pin down, again a result of widely varying approaches to the sub- 
ject. For lack of a better set of distinctions, these various approaches 
to policy analysis might be categorized Into four general domains: 
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(1) Policy Studies 

(2) Policy Planning 

(3) Policy Science 

(4) Policy Evaluation 

It is essential to note that these categories are by no means mutually 
exclusive; yet, they do represent unique perspectives, and thus should 
bG delirieated briefly in the context of this current discussion. 



Political Science and Policy Studies 

Policy Studies have evolved, for the most part, as case studies and 
elaborate explanations of how, policies are formulated and executed,^ This 
approach finds its roots in political science, which in turn has borrowed 
extensively from the field of economics. It has been known under inyriad 
labels such as the study of decision-making, policy-making, or merely 
public policy. Very closely aligned with the "behavioral movement" in 
political science, the policy studies approach is highly descriptive in 
emphasis. Thomas Dye, while recanting somewhat with regard to his earlier 
behavioral biases, still exhibits this descriptivism in the following 
statement: 

Today the focus of political science is shifting 
to public policy—to the description and explana- 
tion of the causes and consequences of government 
activity. This involves a policy; an assessment 
of the impact of environmental forces on the con- 
tent of public policy; an analysis of the effects 
of various institutional arrangements and politi- 
cal processes on public policy; an inquiry into 
the consequences of various public policies; and 
an evaluation of the impact of public policies on 
the society in terms of both expected and unexpec- 
ted consquences.^ 

This ambitious set of inquiries certainly implies evaluative and pre- 
scriptive elements, for how can one assess impacts without some criterion 
of success; such criteria, in turn, must be based upon normative Judgments 
of what "ought to be." Nevertheless, Dye makes a point of admonishing that 

Explaining the causes and consequences of various 
policies is not equivalent to prescribing what 
policies government ought to pursue. Learning 
why governments do what they do and what the con* 
sequences are is not the same as saving what 
governments ought to do, or bring about changes 
in what th^ do.^ 

- - 8 — 
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Deviance from this descriptive role would be, in Dye's terms, 
"policy advocacy.*' Yet, it is interesting that even when political 
scientists have been at their descriptive best, there is a very 
subtle yet pervasive advocacy of the status quo. As Charles Taylor 
and others have suggested, even the more notable advocates of be- 
hf^.vioralism in political science, such as David Easton, displayed 
value premises with regard to the viability of one type of politi- 
cal system (i.e. western democracy) over all others.^ 

Noticeably, as the relevancy crunch hit political science, as 
well as the other more traditional social sciences, a few scholars 
rejected the role of passive observer. Phillip 0. Foss, represents 
*this new emphasis in the following statement:^ 

I recommend that a substantial number of politi- 
cal scientists become professionally involved in 
substantive policy area. . . By so doing, I be- 
lieve we can enhance the status of the profession 
and also make a significant contribution toward 
improving the quality of public decisions. . . . 
Are such studies to replace some of our tradition- 
al areas of concern? No, they are in addition to 
- not in place of. Admittedly, this is an invi- 
tation to an even more strenuous life. 

Unfortunately, this type of recommendation has gone largely un- 
heeded by many academic programs, and thus the potential contribution 
of political science, with its vast knowledge of the transrational 
(e.g., political) aspects of policy, has been 'Jlunted by its insis- 
tence on amateur status. 



The Planner as Policy Analyst 

In direct contrast to the descriptive approach, planning as a pro- 
fession has nearly always been in the business of making recomnendations 
to government entities. While planning has its origins in the struct- 
ural and design arts of engineering and architecture, what we have 
chosen to call Policy Planning is rapidly emerging as a multi-facetted 
field of applied social science. Much like other synthetic disciplines, 
such as public administration, planning suffers from an identity crises. 1' 
Larry Gamm suggests that there are at least four distinct "conceptions*' 
of what that identity might be. These may be paraphrased as follows: 

(1) The Planner as Designer : This category focuses on the struc- 
tural and visual arts imperatives, and is separate and distinct from 
decision-making processes. "The conceptual distinction between planning 
and decision-making continues to be supported in practice in many places 
by locating the planning function in non-partisan public commissions. In 
this formally non-political atmosphere, planners can concentrate on urban 
design and techniques for the codification and control of land uses- 
mapping, classification, development controls (zoning) and so on/' 
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(2) The Planner as Social Activis t: This concept of planning rep- 
resents a rejection of the "value free*^ concept and stresses a closer 
liaison between planners and decision-makers. This concept Is thus some- 
what analogous to the "New Public Administration," in that it emphasizes 
reductions in "social suffering". 

(3) Pi anner as Intervenor : This notion of planning not only empha- 
sizes a closer relationship between the planner and the decision-maker, 
it demands a closer relationship between the planner and the public. 

(4) Planner as Policy Analyst : This concept of planning is a fragil 
synthesis of all the elements listed above, and it underscores the new 
systematic analytical techniques. Here the planner is called upon to moni 
tor and analyze the system and often initiate policy decisions. 

As planner Anthony Catanese seems to suggest, the latter roles 
above are becoming increasingly significant. Catanese explains that 
"the early techniques used by planners were largely artistic and in- 
tuitive"; irore recently, "the techniques began to enter into the area 
of policy analysis which necessitated the inclusion of more scientific 
techniques. This substitution of analysis, management, and budge- 
tary techniques for traditional design methods did not carry with it 
a sufficient change in mental attitude to allow planners to use their 
new tools effectively. They continued to envision themselves as aloof 
artists or experts, hovering above the debase political process. Yet 
the demand for some form of interaction with the subject matter of 
analysis (i.e. human beings) created unique hybrids such as partici- 
patory and advocacy planning. 



The Science of Policy 

Also experiencing the throes of what might be called the policy 
technician/policy-maker controversy, as well as other more philoso- 
phical debates, is an approach known as Policy Science . Springing 
forth from the field of management science, it too is a synthetic 
discipline, drawing heavily from advancements in business, economics, 
engineering, and certain aspects of public administration. Given its 
lineage, policy science has exhibited an initial and lingering fasci- 
nation with the application of mathematical and systems techniques to 
administrative decision processes. These techniques might include 
such diverse methodologies as: operations research, systems analysis. 
Information theory, management cybernetics, decision theory, managerial 
economics, cost-benefit and cost-effectiveness, program budgeting, 
management by objectives (M60), gaming and simulation, and network 
analysis. 14 Despite this prevailing focus, policy science also h^is 
its highly normative and non-quantitative strains.'^ 

Threads of policy science can be traced back to cross-discipline 
research experiments during World War II, however White, Radnor, and 
Tansik mark its birth at the onset of federal PPBS (Planning Program* 
ming-Budgeting Systems). 16 in this regard, professional and intellec- 
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tual origins of poflcy science also coincide with the movement to bring 
about an Infusion of behavioral/social sciences Into governmental de- 
cision processes. This nation of public policy as social Intervention 
emerged In four books and two national conferences whose Ideas gained 
popularity In the early 1970s J' The recommendations of this movement 
might be summarized as follows: 

(1) Systematic recruitment and In-house training of personnel 
knowledge In the behavioral and social sciences to work In government 
at all levels. 

(2) Inclusion of more social scientists on strategic advisory 
bodies in government, such as the Council of Economic Advisors and the 
Office of Science and Technology. 

(3) Preparation by Congress and the Chief Executive of annual 
statements of long-range research needs and the establishments of a 
more vigorous research policy In the federal government. 

(4) Increased support from the National Science Foundation for 
basic and applied research In the social a^id behavioral sciences. 

(5) Better liaison and Information brokerage mechanisms between 
government and the scientific community. 

(6) Improved implementation of research findings through the 
meeting of academic and governmental researchers In common Inquiries. 

.(7) Establishment of a Council of Social Advisors reporting to 
Congress and the President. 

(8) A set of rotating professorships associated with the Library 
of Congress to advise Congress on social policy issues. 

(9) Establishment and funding by goverranent of: (1) a National 
Institute for Advanced Research in Public Policy and/or (b) a set of 
Graduate Schools of Applied Behavioral Science and/or (c) a number of 
Social Problems Research Institutes. 

(10) Creation of a national social sciences organization, similar 
to the National Academy of Sciences. 

To distinguish these movements toward a science of social policy 
from the mechanistic devices of management science, Wh1te> Radnor, and 
Tans Ik Invoke the following definition: 

Management science Is viewed here as an accumulated 
body of en^lrlcally verified cause-effect relations, 

useful problem formulations* and data resources 

In management science the researchers usually can 
present and defend a logical reconstruction of the 
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research, however inspirational the actual research 
may have been. Policy science is intended to in- 
volve, in contrast, the regular use of trans- 
, rational elements, those that are not easily re- 
constructed into a logical, orderly presentation, 
such as political values, tactical judgements, or -jg 
complicated balances among conflicting objectives. 

Such an all encompassing definition Infers an appreciation of tho 
great expanse of policy imperatives, many of which escape systematic, 
or more mathematically based foms of analysis. E. s. Quade mentions 
that operations research, systems analysis, cost-benefit, and cost- 
effectiveness are extremely useful in improving the basis of policy- 
making, "although they all tend to slight certain aspects such as the 
political and organizational problems associated with decision-making 
and its implementation. Supposedly, policy science will overcome 
these analytical difficiencies. 

This idea of a master science of public policy is not exactly new; 
it was first proposed by Harold Lasswell in 1951 and reiterated by 
scholars such as Yehezkel Oror for over twenty years. 20 yet, despite 
continuing recommendations, policy science has remained highly analy- 
tical in technique and amorphous in organization. To the extend a com- 
mon theme has emerged, it is that eventually the trans-rational (i.e., 
socio-political) will become rational; ergo the "science." In essence, 
policy science continues to exhibit a faith that the messy behavior of 
politicians, bureaucrats, and public interest groups can somehow be re- 
duced to intelligible patterns and thus "plugged into** existing policy 
formulae. This belief, of course, is shared in varying degrees by those 
calling themselves policy scientists. The **kind-degree debate"^) con- 
tinues to be germane within the ill-defined discipline. 



Policy Evaluation and Experimentation 

Similar in origin, yet less grandiose in design is the burgeoning 
field of Pol icy Evaluation . Often thought of as a subcategory within 
previously mentioned approaches, evaluation is perhaps the most highly 
specialized component of policy analysis. While a derivate of manage- 
ment science, policy evaluation draws its unique character from the 
somewhat disparate contributions of fiscal analysis and accounting 
(economic indicators) and sociology (non-economic indicators). 

The purpose of policy evaluation is to differentiate effective 
programs and policies from the ineffective. John Wholey provides a 
more procedural definition of this emphasis by suggesting that Policy 
Evaluat1on;22 

(1) Assesses the effectiveness of an on-going program in achiev- 
ing its objectives. 
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(2) Relies on principles of research design to distinguish a pro- 
gram's effect from those of other forces working In the situation. 

(3) Alms at program Improvement through program modification as 
contrasted to the formulation of new policy. 

The primary focus of evaluation Is on existing programs (through feedback 
on current and previous activities), although it may be used in an experi- 
mental or demonstration mode, as when experimental programs are mounted be- 
fore the implementation of full-scale programs to determine whether such 
programs are likely to succeed. 

Policy evaluation is very different from traditional post-audit 
examinations. Since a conventional post-audit seeks primarily to check 
the integrity and propriety of financial transactions, it tells the policy- 
maker or program manager relatively little about the accomplishments of the 
program or project under Investigation. As Quade explains: 

The conventional post audit tended to be backward- 
looking; It attempted to place blame. It contribu- 
ted to improvement only In the sense that it served 
a deterrent function.... An evaluation, on the other 
hand, should be primarily forward-looking and It 23 
should help management to decide what to do next. 

The concept of Performance Auditing has been developed In recent 
years to augment the capab'llltles of the post-audit. Performance audit- 
ing attempts to generate an assessment of management objectives as well 
as establishing the fidelity of financial operations. A performance 
audit,' In the words of the Comptroller General of the United States, 
should produce the following elements. 

(1) Financial Compliance— the traditional aspects of a conventional 
post-audit. 

(2) Economy Efficiency— seeks to Identify any Inefficiencies or 
uneconomical practices. Including Inadequacies In management Information 
systems, administrative procedures, or organizational structure. 

(3) Program Results—determines whether the desired results or bene- 
fits are being achieved, whether the objectives established by the legis- 
lature or other authorizing body are being met, and whether the agency has 
considered alternatives which might yield desired results at lower costs. 

These standards now apply both to federal agencies and private contracting 
firms. Moreover, they are being advocated via federal assistance programs 
to local government. Yet It Is well to note that the application of this 
or any other evaluative procedure depends upon: (1) clearly specified ob* 
jectlves, (2) measures of effectiveness, and (3) criteria for comparison. 
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These steps suggest that policy evaluation is greatly dependent upon 
other analytical processes. The focal point of policy evaluation« or what 
has often betn called Evaluation ResiMrch, 1s the development of measures 
and methodologies of comparison. In response to diverse phenomenal measures 
or indicators have ranged from cost-benefit ratios through individual psy- 
chological states to aggregate "quality of life** quotions. Measurement and 
development of social or action*program indicators has become a vast and 
complex field in and of Itself, thus the discussion here must be noticably 
abbreviated."^^ Suffice it to say that a great deal of work is still needed 
in the area of non-economic (social well-being/quality of life) accounting 
processes in order to fully operationalize many aspects of Evaluation 
Research. " 

With regard to methods of comparison, Harry Hatry et al^. summarize the 
basic techniques as follows:27 

(1) Before vs . After Program Comparison- *Compares program results from 
the same jurisdiction measured at two points in time: immediately before the 
program was implemented and at some appropriate time after implementation. 

(2) Time Trend Projections of Pre- and Post-Program Data— Compares 
actual post-program data to estimated data projected from a nufriber of time 
periods prior to the program. 

(3) With and Without Comparisons^ -Compares data from jurisdictions 
(or population segments) where the program is operating with aata from 
other jurisdictions (or population segments) where the program is not 
operating. 

(4) Controlled Experimentation— Compares pre-selected, similar 
groups, some of whom are served and some of whom are not (or are served 
in different ways or with different levels of service). The critical as- 
pect is that the comparison groups are pre-assigned before the program 
implementation so that they are as similar as possible except for the 
program treatment. 

(5) Comparisons of Planned vs. Actual Performance— Compares actual* 
post-program data to targets set TrT prior years— either before program 
implementation or at any period since implementation. 

The controlled experiment is generally regarded as the most sophisticated 
of evaluation strategies, but also the most difficult to carry out. In 
the absence of experimental conditions, statistical manipulations can in- 
duce the so-called Quasi-Experimental Design, but these approaches have 
had limited applications thus far. 28 

While these techniques represent great strides, evaluation technology 
has yet to realize a minute portion of its potential. A major constraint 
upon this realization is what we might label "^the interface problem." 
Robert Clark, of the Comnunlty Services Administration points out that: 
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Evaluation stands as a potentially significant con- 
tribution to social policy formation. Unless, how- 
ever, it is keyed to specific information require- 
ments and decisionmaking schedules of those engaged 
in policy processes, it risks being irrelevant-^a 
monument to what might have been. 

James Anderson further outlines the following constraints upon syste- 
matic evaluat1on:30 (i) the uncertainty of goals in many public programs, 
(2) the problem of confirming causality, (3) the diffuse impacts of public 
policy, (4) problems of data acquisition, and (5) the resistance of public 
officials to formal evaluations. 31 This last item is likely to be the most 
profound obstacle; i.e., many public agencies simply do not want to be 
evaluated. Nevertheless, policy evaluation is a critical ingredient to 
more coherent public policy, and thus it will remain a paramount concern 
of all the various realms of policy analysis. 

This brief overview of the various pursuits of policy analysis does 
not, of course, do justice to the wide range of elements involved. More- 
over, the unique contributions of other fields and disciplines, such as 
geography, education, psychology, philosophy, anthropology, ndt to mention 
the, natural or physical sciences^^ have been largely excluded.^ This 
selective perception is son^hat justified by a desire to Isolate those 
elements which appear to be having the greatest Impact upon the pro- 
fessional uses of policy analysis. Suffice it to say that policy 
analysis is a broadly interdisciplinary enterprise drawing upon nearly 
all the applied science technologies. 



A Sunmar^ Statement 

It would seem appropriate and necessary to conclude this initial 
foraging expedition into its various realms with a definition of Policy 
Analysis as it is used in the remainder of this presentation. Policy 
analysis is a systematic process. Involving the delineation of perti- 
nent problems and issues, the clarification of goals and objectives 
relevant to these problems, the identification and comparison of avail- 
able alternative courses of action (often requiring the design and 
synthesis of new alternatives), and the determination of the optimum 
means (resources) necessary to attain the desired goals and objectives. 
Although the policy analysis process may be descriptive or prescriptive, 
its basic aim is to develop guidelines to assist public policy-makers 
in the exercise of their judgmental responsibilities regarding action 
commitments. 

As will become increasingly apparent, the "systemic perspective" 
advocated in this discussion places greater emphasis on the professional 
applications of policy analysis and less on its scientific completeness. 
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As Arnold Meltsner has observed, this type of practitioner orientation 
differs significantly from the more visionary desires of the policy 
scientist. 33 xhis distinction also implies an added degree of pragma- 
tism* In situations where mathematical techniques are appropriate, as 
well as politically and organizationally feasible, the public manager 
should attempt to apply them. When these conditions do not prevail, 
one "muddles through'' as usual. In other words, policy analysis en- 
tails large measures of intuitive judgment, political trade-off and 
just plain guesswork. It Is not synonomous with quantitative or em- 
pirical assessment. Rather, it is a generalized approach to problem- 
solving that uses whatever techniques are possible (and feasible) 
given institutional constraints. Yet, it is also implies the creation 
of strategies and methods for reducing problem constraints and social 
uncertainties. 



THE PROFESSIONALIZATION OF POLICY ANALYSIS 



The Policy/Administration Dichotomy Defunct 

At several junctures in the discussion thus far reference hias been 
madejp the professional uses of policy-analysis; these applications 
have been contrasted with the moVe academic perspectives. This dis- 
cussion, of course, raises the question of who exactly are these pro- 
fessionals? Broadly defined, there are any number of policy analysts, 
including perhaps: a senator, a judge, a town council person, a Sierra 
Club member, etc. Yet, our notion of policy analysis implies a largely 
administrative process. Ir?inediately, the inquiry is launched, "If 
policy analysis is designed to improve policy-making, then why would 
administration--wh1ch has no constitutional basis for policy-making- 
be the principal user of analysis?" Although an excellent question, 
it Is based upon a rather outmoded theory of the relationship between 
administrative process and policy-making. 

Decision-makers in government are usually well Identified. They 
include elected and appointed officials, heads of departments, agencies, 
and bureaus, and program managers. Congress and other legislative 
bodies obviously make many important decisions, both regulative and 
allocative. To distinguish them from other decision-makers, elected 
officials often are called policy-makers. Such arbitrary labelling, 
however, begs the critical question of who really makes policy 
decisions. 

The traditional "separation of functions" between policy-makers 
and administrators was a standard In the public administrator's reper- 
toire for several decades. Efforts to make a clearer distinction be- 
tween the policy-oiaker and the policy administrator can be traced back 
to the writings of Thomas Paine. Paine suggested in Rights of Man that 
there are two primary functions in government— legislating, or enacting 
law; and executing, or administering law. These early concepts are 
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also reflected in the conflict between the Federalist (Hamilton) and 
the Democratic. (Jefferson) ideals of government- For Jefferson, admini- 
strative power was a great threat to democracy; in his view, the nation* 
strength lay in an enlightened, responsible, fully-participating citi* 
zenry, Hamilton, on the other hand, believed that a viable democracy 
was synonymous with a strong, highly centralized administrative system, 
A strong executive function, according to Hamilton, implies unity, du* 
ration, adequate pi^ovision for support, and power commensurate with 
responsibil Ity. 

The more contemporary formulations of the policy-administration 
dichotomy were Introduced by Frank Goodnow and Woodrow Wilson in the 
first clear break with a priori rationalism of late nineteenth century 
political science, 34 wTlson. writing in 1887 while a member of the 
Princeton University faculty, suggested that all government could be 
divided into "politics** and *'administration-** His conception assigned 
to certain units of government the function of policy-making and con 
trol. while reserving for others the expert task of executing these 
policies. Milson asserted that. 



the field of administration is a field of business- 
It is removed from the hurry and strife of politics-, 
it at most points stands apart even from the debat- 
able ground of constitutional study. It is a part 
of the political life only as the methods of the 
counting-house are part of the life of society; 
only as the machinery is part of the manufactured 



These formulations led Goodnow to assert that the activities of 
government could not be accurately classified under the traditional 
triad of executive, judicial, and legislative; rather, there were in 
all governments two primary or ultimate functions--politics. or "the 
expression of the will of the state," and administration, or "the 
execution of that wilK"36 While Goodnow concluded that the opera* 
tions of government could be differentiated In terms of policy and 
administration, he also stated that the authorities or agencies to 
which such operations are entrusted could not be completely separated- 

This important distinction in the concepts of Goodnow was quickly 
lost, however, as other writers began to contribute to the literature 
of the emerging field of public administration. W, F- Willoughby. for 
example, attempted to give even more distinct status to administration 
by not only marking it off from policy-making, but by setting it up as 
a fourth branch of government-37 Soon the emphasis of public admini- 
strators shifted to concrete agencies which were assumed to carry out 
administrative functions, as opposed to policy-making bodies such as 
the legislature- 
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The separation of functions doctrine served early students of 
public administration well. It enabled them to distinguish and to 
emphasize that part of government In which they had the most Interest, 
i.e., the execution of decisions. It justified a new emphasis on the 
proper professional or "scientific" training for administrative work. 
More important, it lent support to the notion that. If administration 
is a function distinct from politics, then politicians should not be 
permitted to meddle or interfere with administration. 

With the coming of the Roosevelt administration in the thirties, 
however, the line between administration and policy began to be read- 
justed, and by the end of World War II, a more flexible definition of 
the relationship between policy and administration had emerged. The 
rigid, even dogmatic, separation of politics and administration was 
almost wholly abandoned, at least in a conceptual sense. It has be- 
come proper to regard administration as a process diffused by or per- 
meated with politics—both the contest for power and the making of 
policy. As Norton Long suggests:38 

However attractive an administration receiving its 
values from political policy-makers may be, it has 
one fatal flaw. It does not accord with the facts 
of administrative life. Nor is It likely to. In 
fact. It is highly dubious even as an ideal. Though 
the quest for science, mathematical precision and 
certainty has an undeniable psychological appeal, 
it runs the risk of becoming a fastidious piece of 
ivory-tower escapism. 

Nicholas Henry has observed that **For the better part of the twen- 
tieth century, the public bureaucracy has been the locus of public policy 
formation and the major determinant of where this country Is going.** 39 
Legislative bodies, from the Congress to the township council, have in- 
creasingly resorted to the administrative process for the development 
and distribution of public law. Administrative agencies have been en- 
dowed with authority to determine or otherwise affect private rights, 
obligations, and interests by either rule or decision. This increased 
reliance on administrative process' has come about for a variety of 
reasons, some of which might be summarized as follows: 

(1) The rapidity of social rate change and the limited adaptive 
ability of traditional Institutions. 

(2) Complex societal problems engender the need for highly special- 
ized or technical expertise. 

(3) Legislative bodies faced with unique challenges respond with 
generic or vaguely defined policies at best. The administrative process 
of adding specificity to policies often determines the policy to a large 
extent. 40 
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(4) Legislators often seek to fragment policies, cutting off portions 
of the benefits for their individual constituencies. By parceling policies 
out to administrative agencies with whom they have favorable relationships* 
they avoid an open contest with their fellow legislators. 41 

(5) The New Federalism, with its revenue sharing and administrative 
aid programs, may have stimulated some local decision-making bodies to re- 
sort to more extensive administrative policy processes. As a result, pro- 
fessionalism in local government has grown geometrically. 

Recognition of the policy-making aspects of administration does not 
imply that all policy determinates are Internalized In the public agency. 
A careful examination of nearly any policy would lead to the conclusion 
that external political actors usually have the final if not the initial 
say. Nevertheless* whether administrators carry out policy-making responsi- 
oilities through the implementation role, or aid legislators through the 
developffient role, it is administrators who are most often called upon 
to utilize policy analysis. 



Rationalism vs. Incrementalism 

Despite the wide-spread recognition of the administrative policy 
process by academicians, many practitioners continue to cling to tra- 
ditional lines of demarcation. As suggested earlier, this particularly 
true in professions such as planning. Thus, in practice, the appropri- 
ate interface of politics and administration is still quite nebulous. 
This lack of clarity is manifest in controversy over the proper role 
of analysis. One prominent debate in this on-going struggle is that 
of the rational model vs. the incremental model. Perhaps fafling prey 
to the "strawman fallacy", James Anderson provides the following list 
of presuppositions associated with the rational model of decision- 
making:42 

(1) The decision-maker is confronted with a given problem that 
can be separated from other problems or at least considered meaning- 
fully in comparison with them. 

(2) The goals, values, or objectives that guide the decision- 
maker are clarified and ranked according to the importance. 

(3) The various alternatives for dealing with the problem are 
examined. 

(4) The consequences (costs and benefits) that would follow from 
the selection of each alternative are investigated. 

(5) Each alternative, and its attendant consequences, can be com- 
pared with the other alternatives. 
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(6) The decision-maker will choose that alternative, and its con- 
sequences, that maximizes the attainment of his goals, values, or 
objec^i ves. 

This definition of rationality is somewhat an "ideal type**, and thus, 
highly vulnerable to criticism, Charles Lindblom and others, for example, 
were quick to point out that decision-makers are rarely faced with clear 
cut problems. Moreover, information is a scarce and thus an expensive 
commodity, and decision -makers are seldom in a position tojincur the 
total~cost. Even if comTTete infoHnatforTwere possible,Timrts u|^^ 
human comprehersion would certainly Intervene. 

To account for these limitations upon rationality, a counter-theory 
in the form of the incremental model has been formulated. Anderson pro- 
vides the following summary of its elements:^^ 

(1) The selection of goals or objectives and the empirical 
analysis of the action needed to attain them are closely interwined 
with, rather than distinct from, one another. 

(2) The decision-maker considers only some of the alternatives 
for dealing with a problem, and these will differ only Incrementally 
(i.e.. marginally) from existing policies. 

(3) For each alternative only a limited number of **important*' 
consequences are evaluated. 

(4) The problem confronting the decision-maker Is continually 
redefined. Incrementalism allows for countless ends-means and means- 
ends adjustments that have the effect of making the problem more 

-manageaulb. — ' 

(5) There is no single decision or *'right** solution for a pro- 
blem. The test of a good decision is that various analysts find them- 
selves directly agreeing on it. without agreeing that the decision is 
the most appropriate means to an agreed objective. 

(6) Incremental decision-making is essentially remedial and Is 
geared more to the amelioration of present, concrete social imper- 
fections than to the promotion of future social goals. 

To reconcile these differences of opinion. Amatai Etzioni offers 
an alternative theory entitled "Mixed Scanning". This notion implies 
that, in situations where the decision-maker has the time and Informa- 
tion, he will pursue a comprehensive approach; in other situations he 
"muddles through**. Etzioni suggests the following justifications for 
his approach:^^ 
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(1) Incrementalism is a theory which is self-serving to special 
interests. 

(2) Great and fundamental decisions produce a need for the 
rational approach. 

(3) The two approaches are actually complementary, minimizing 
difficiencies in one another. 

-{4) — Informat-ion-proces^ing-can substantially reduce rational 



limitations. 

Noticibly, some of the points of contention between approaches are 
normative rather than empirical. For example, political scientists, 
such as Aaron Wildavsky, contend that rational approaches are patently 
anti-democratic and will never jell with political processes. 45 Mean- 
while, incrementalism, which was designed in part to describe disjointed 
bargaining processes extended its arguments to defend these processes. 
A decision that follows the rules of bargaining and consensus is by 
definition a '*good decision." 

This emphasis resulted from an association with the reigning 
theories of political science which held that, through the staged con- 
flict of special interest, the "public interest" would somehow come 
out in the wash. Only a handful of young turks, such as Theodore Lowi , 
were willing to suggest that description had become prescription and 
that political science had become an apologist for the status quo, 
through what Lowi calls "interest group liberalism"-46 a^d 
others have contended, "liberal governments cannot plan" (or implement 
a program budget for that matter), or at least they seem to have a dif- 

fiCUlt time of it, Tt>i < ^ ^;^hefar1o +n mnro ^afforfTyp plannir^g apH htif^- — 



geting is a result of an ingrained philosophy that places tremendous 
emphasis on the procedural rules of the game and largely ignores the 
outcomes. 

In the era of PP8S, a compromise was sought in the rationalism- 
incrementalism dichotoniy by suggesting that public decisions could be 
better made by employing rational devices as aids to the bargaining 
process.^' E. S. Quade, who takes a somewhat modest view of rational 
capability, still rejects this underlaborer idea in which "analysis is 
seen largely as a device to help a decision-maker by contributing to 
his bargaining position. 48 Along these lines, there is also the highly 
familiar situation in which the analyst is commissioned to provide con- 
firmation of an existing decision. Certainly, analysis has greater 
potential . 

Rejecting this role does not imply that analysis and planning are 
completely divorced from political decision-making. As Carl Friedrich 
points out, "decision-making, policy, and planning are closely tied... 
these three processes cannot be considered in isolation."" Friedrich 
proceeds to explain that:^^ 
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Planning see ks to l ink a n d interrela te various as- 

pects of a fleT3 of public policy or maybe "several 
aspects .... Therefore planning is closely linked 
to the question of the role of the expert— a question 
of special urgency in a highly Industrialized demo- 
cratic society .... It has often been asserte^ 
that democracy and planning are incompatible and can- 
not be combined. . . . Suffice it to say here that* 
if this were true, the future chances of democracy 
would be poor* for planning is essential for many 
matters which must be decided in an advanced* modern 
society. 

Rationalism Vs. Transrationalism 

While the arguments for enhancing the rationality of^public 
decision-making are quite strong* equally valid are the cautions 
against a technocratic society and the reminders regarding the in- 
herent limitations of rational analysis. Opinions as to the proper 
interface of rationality and transrationality (socio-political con- 
siderations) range across a broad spectrum of ideas and ideologies. 
This variety of attitudes might be represented through tbe use of C. 
West Churchman's four approaches to the use of systems, a concept 
to be explored later in greater depth. 

The perspective developed here suggests that there are both 
rational and transrational aspects to analysis, perhaps even irra- 
tional. But* it does not accept the defeatist attitude that all socio- 
political issues escape rational assessment. Moreover, while there are 
many problems beyond the scope of systematic analysis* the level of 
social complexity in itself is not necessarily the most important 
- critcrion - of applicability. — Kenneth-Kramer^suggests that, "the greatest 
potential benefit of policy analysis is in Jlwst those areas where pro- 
blems are the most complex and the risks highest* the uncertainties 
greatest* and the results most likely to be seen only over an extended 
time period. "53 

Although systematic analysis has a wide range of possible appli- 
cations* its parameters are not unlimited. E. S. Quade states that g 
analysis is most readily applicable to the following types of problems: 
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(1) Improvements in Efficiency of Operations . "Typical examples 
ire those Involved in hetping the New York City Fire Department provide 
an improved level of protection within its budget (i.e., it is clear 
what efficiency will entail) .... The situation can be modeled by a 
well known technique such as linear programming or queuing theory (opera- 
tions research) .... An optimum solution is then obtained by means of 
systematic computational routine." 

(2) Resou rce Allocations . "Ideally, for any total use of resources, 
one would desire an allocation of funds among programs such that the last 
dollar used in each program would yield equal benefits. . . . The disci- 
plines used to tackle the problems in this category go by various names 
but the approaches and methods are basically the same. Systems analysis 
is coining to be a most commonly used name for policy analysis of this type 
but the terms rost-benefit analysis, cost effectiveness analysis, and 
operations research are also applied." 

(3) Program Evaluations . "Good public administration requires that 
effective programs, both ongoing and proposed, be identified and that in- 
effective ones be terminated .... The analytical techniques used in 
evaluation (except for experimental design) are basically those used for 
resource allocation or to increase efficiency." 

(4) Planning and Budgeting . "Analysis is needed for such tasks as: 
(1) fairly routine evaluations with a view to changing the resource allo- 
cation; (2) comparisons of the costs and benefits of proposed programs; 
(3) the investigation of special issues (such as Environmental Impact); 
and (4) detailed preparation of new programs." 

. (5) Strategic Choice . "Such questions as how to increase citizen 
participation in local government, or what strategy to use in introducing 
a management information system in a government agency." 

Having set forth sme basic capabilities, Quade also offers the follow 
ing disclaimers under the heading "What Policy Analysis Is Not":" 

(1) Policy analysis is not an exact science nor can it become one. 

(2) Policy analysis is not a panacea for the defects in public 
decisions. 

(3) Policy analysis is not a tool for advocacy on the part of the 
analyst. 

To visualize graphically these and other limitations, as well as por- 
tray the capabilities of analysis, Kenneth Kraemer has constructed the 
following chart:56 
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Dimensions For 
Comparison 


Types of problems 






Operational 


ProqrammlnQ (manaqement) 


Development (planning) 


Object! ves 


Single objectives; known or readily 
defined; agreenent easy; efficiency* 
oriented objectives. 


Multiple objectives; difficult 
to define; conflicting; con* 
sus difficult to achieve; effec- 
tiveness*oriented objectives. 


Setting objectives is key por- 
tion; values*oriented objec* 
tives. 


Criteria 


Single criterion can usually be de- 
fined and quantified and indicates 
best solution. 


Multiple criteria; choice may 
depend on intuitive evaluation 
of net benefit from costs and 
benef i ts . 


Evaluation of alternatives 
largely intuitive but may be 
aided by expert advice or by 
gualitative models . 


Al ternatives 


Many alternatives available and 
usually easy to identify. 


Alternatives limited; new alter- 
natives often not very different 
from existing ones; inventing 
alternatives is difficult. 


Inventing alternatives is key 
problem. 


Models 


Standard models exist and can be 
applied to many situations; ma- 
chine or man-machine models. 


Same as operational problems 
plus ad hoc (computer and gam* 
ing) models; man*machine or be- 
havioral models. 


Same as management problems 
plus verbal models; political 
and social models. 


Techniques 


Mathematical) statistical; 
economic. 


Same as operational problems 
plus qualitative techniques, 
e.q., simulation and gaming. 


Same as management problems 
plus Delphi , scenarios* 
paradigms, etc. 


Quantification 


Quantifiable. 


Quantitative-qualitative. 


Largely qualitative; may in* 
volve quantification of parts 
of the problem. 


Time 


Short-term. 


Mid-range. 


Lonq*ranqe. 


Uncertainity 


Uncertainty statistically 
describable. 


Ranges of uncertainty 
descrlbable. 


May only be able to indicate 
that uncertainty exist. 


Solutions^ 


Solutions can be derived analy- 
tically; usually a best one. 


Solutions usually derived by 
trial and error or approxima- 
tion; sometimes solution not 
possible — best obtainable may 
be aid to logical thinking 
about a problem. 


Same as management problems; 
often only insight, under* 
standing, elucidation sought — 
not solutions. 


Examples 


Stock control; personnel assign- 
ment routing; replacement; mainte* 
nance. 


Budgeting; organization design; 
scheduling; financial and opera- 
tions management; certain plan- 
ning problems. 


Policies planning; transpor* 
tation, building and other 
systems develofmient; alterna- 
tive futures. 


^As used here* solution refers to the notion of a single best answer. 
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Kraemer's observations are based upon his perception of the three basic 
types of analytical problems: operational » programming and development. 
Operational processes entail the application of mathematical techniques 
to simplistic resource allocation or efficiency problems with fairly 
clear-cut objectives. Programming processes^ on the other hand» In- 
volve more complex calculations and often Include Intuitive judgement 
In reference to the ordering and weighting of multiple objectives. De- 
velopment of planning processes requires much higher degrees of intuitive 
judgement In the generation and articulation of relevant alternatives. 
These alternatives are» in turn» used to solidify societal objectives. 
This final set of processes or analytical problems Is^ of course^ the 
most difficult and is thus becoming the focal point for professional 
policy analysts. But this focus Is not Isolated from the other analy- 
tical processes^ rather the quantitative and management oriented pur- 
suits provide complementary Indices for dealing with th$ complex social 
problems. 

In sum. the broad and amorphous professional pursuit known as policy 
analysis Is comprised of the following list of characteristics: 

(1) It emphasizes rational assessment. 

(2) It seeks to clarify objectives. 

(3) It seeks to generate all possible alternatives. 

(4) It attempts to evaluate problems as wholes with root causes 
and labyrinthine Implications. 

(5) It attempts to assess both beneficial and negative Impacts 
(spillover and externalities). 

(6) It recognizes uncertainty and attempts to reduce It. 

(7) It also recognizes transrationality In the form of political » 
social, dnd organizational realities and attempts to account for these 
through a variety of methods from strategic (participatory) planning, 
through elaborate modeling and forecasting, to Intuitive judgements. 

This description accepts the fact that policy analysis Is bounded by the 
limitations upon rationality which cloud objectives, defy measurement, ex- 
clude data collection, and ellude even Intuitive assessment. It also 
accepts the critical Intervention of organizational behavior (and patho- 
logies) and political feasibility. Yet to the extent that man Is capable 
of reasoned and responsive behavior, these limitations also are subject to 
systematic Investigation, and thus become an extension of policy analysis. 
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POLICY ANALYSIS AS ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM 



The Bureaucratic Problem 

In these waning years of the twentieth century, the phrase bureau* 
cracy has become tanamount to obscenity. The recognition that admini- 
strators often make policy* as explored above* also brings the realiza- 
tion that mammoth* impersonal, entities influence a great portion of our 
daily lives. Moreover, that influence is not always viewed as beneficial. 
Awareness of these ill-effects* or merely the fact that the programs of 
public agencies have failed to meet public expectations, has stimulated 
mountainous amounts of literature on bureaucratic pathologies and bureau- 
cratic reform. 57 

In the more recent literature of bureaucratic reform there seems to 
be a good deal of disagre^ent on questions such as bureaucratic dis- 
cretion. Some scholars, such as Theodore Lawi^S and Kenneth Kulp Davis, 
call for severe constraints upon bureaucratic discretion, while others, 
such as the advocates of the "New Public Administration", demand what 
amounts to increased freedom and discretion for administrators in order 
tQ facilitate creative and self-actualizing experiences. 

This schizophrenia is somewhat explained by James Q. Wilson* who 
suggests that the bureaucratic problem is not one but many problems. 
Furthermore, solutions to one problem may exacerbate another. This 
multiplicity of problems results from the fact that we demand admini- 
stration to be both responsible (following set procedures) and respon- 
sive (able to adjust to special cases). Martin Rein discovered, with 
regard to welfare clients, that most of them desired ruled governed be- J 
havior when faced with arbitration* but wanted discretion exercised when 
faced with rigidity. 62 



Initially this appears to be 5 "cake and eat it too" pheonomenon, 
but a useful distinction can be drawn between two general sets of de- 
mands made upon the system; i.e., performance demands vs. decision de- 
mands. Performance demands require consistency, stability, efficiency* 
fiscal integrity* etc. Meanwhile* decision demands require flexibility* 
humanity, responsiveness* and generally prudential behavior. 

Policy analysis is most often designed to cope with performance de- 
mands. Unfortunately* these are often made indistinguishable from de- 
cisional requirements. Therefore, analysis must also* at times, come to 
grips with response problems as well as process problems. In an attempt 
to disaggregate some of these analytical dimensions as well as to display 
some of the important avenues of bureaucratic reform* the following typo- 
logy seems useful. Here we will categorize reform elanents as to {!) 
whether th^ are internal or external to organisation and (2) whether 
they are formal or informal processes. 
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Internal/Formal: Traditionalism vs. Synergy 

The internal/formal constraints upon bureaucratic behavior are by 
far the most traditional. They have relied upon such concepts as execu- 
tive leadership, centralized authority, hierarchical administration, 
chain of command, and substantially rule governed behavior; i.e., the 
classical elements of bureaucratic theory. These canons were augmen- 
ted with other principles of "good" administration such as "span of con- 
trol," to form a long standing tradition of bureaucratic reform. 

Frederick Taylor's Principles of Scientific Management (1911) with 
its emphasis on "time and motion studies" and the "man-as-machine," con- 
cept, 64 gradually gave way to a Science of Administration (1937). Under 
this rubric Gulick and Urwick brought us POSDCORB (Planning, Organizing, ^ 
Staffing, Directing, Coordinating, Reporting, Budgeting) .65 posDCORB 
was concerned with organizing administration for maximum efficiency 
through the traditional hierarchical leadership structure. Mooney and 
Reiley (1939) were to call this notion of hierarchy the "scalar principle", 
and added to it three more: Coordinative, functional (division of labor) 
and the famed distinction between line and staff. Mooney and Reiley also 
suggested the need for careful organizational indoctrination to build a 
common ethos, using as their model the catholic church. 

Following the "Hawthrone Studies" of the late 1930s, Tayloristic 
a priorisms about the mechanistic behavior were substantially challenged. 
Organizational theorists began to discuss the possibility that persons 
within bureaucracies have a mixture of personal motivations, and one of 
the more essential is Abraham Maslow's motivational concept, "self- 
actualization."^^ In essence, employees are not totally concerned with 
ecohomic gain, rather they are motivated by job satisfaction, personal 
esteem, etc. Thus, solutions to the bureaucratic problem shifted from 
command leadership to synergistic leadership; i.e., discovering ways to 
- bring indivi dua l g oals-_lpto-Jiano ony with organiz a^4or^-^oa1-s--and-rn^fs^-ion$r. 

This synergistic approach to administrative reform uses the label 
Organizational Development (00), or in some cases the more generic title. 
Organizational Behavior [OB). 00, in particular, is concerned with de- 
veloping strategies for "organizational health," through "planned change" 
and cooperative management." 00 grew out of the work of sociologists 
who were hired as consultants to major organizations such as Esso and 
Union Carbide. From their efforts came the concept of "managerial grid" 
ard the famed T-group (intergroup) approach. These approaches were, 
in turn, applied by Chris Argyris in his attempt to resolve conflicts 
between foreign service and administrative officers in the U. S. State 
Department. 

The basic concepts of 00 can be summarized as follows: 
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(1) Persons within organizations have complex motivations, and the 
pursuit of individual objectives can often prevent an organization from 
achieving its policy objectives, 

(2) Leadership should strive to develop better interpersonal rela- 
tiwiships within the organizations. 

(3) Leadership should develop more effective conflict management 
through interactive strategies. 

(4) Leadership should be willing to sacrifice structure for the 
sake of greater individual expression and creativity. 

These concepts are manifest in *'task team management,** "sensitivity 
training," "intergroup and interpersonal cooperation strategies," etc. 
0.0. nwasures have also been incorporated into more general and syste- 
matic strategies such as "Management by Objectives" (MBO).'^ 

Yet despite these humanistic attempts, the bulk of systematic 
analysis harkens back to the more mechanistic moorings. For the most 
part analytical technologies such as cost*effectiveness, program budget- 
ing, productivity assessment, performance auditing and general policy 
evaluation^ are designed to strenghten leadership and standardize manage* 
ment procedures. By the same token, implementation strategies such as 
P.E.R.T. (Performance Evaluation and Review Technique) and C.P.M, (Cri* 
tical Path Method) are remotely analogous to the "time and motion studies" 
of Frederick Taylor, Key distinctions might be that the new machine de* 
vices are much more easily integrated with humanistic cocrnuinication and 
responsibility patterns^ and, as we will develop at greater lengthy are 
more susceptible to external monitoring. 

Nevertheless* neither the efficiency/effectiveness procedures of 
policy analysis nor the other internal reform mechanisms guarantee re- 
sponsive administration. Thus, we proceed to investigate other avenues 
of reform in the hope of buttressing the internal elements. 



Internal/Informal: Guerilla Tactics 

Very similar in emphasis to the new synergistic formalism (although 
a good deal less manipulative) are the approaches we have chosen to label 
Internal/Informal. Rather than focusing upon leadership* these approaches 
invoke personal and professional ethics. 

The behavioral challenge to the classical theories of administration 
distilled an awareness of the informal structure of organization. Perfor* 
mance standards, it was discovered* are often more the result of consensual 
(peer group) arrangement than executive edict. Moreover, assigned status 
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had little to do with actual patterns of authority. The shadow organi- 
zation rarely conformed to any organizational chart. Organizational Be- 
havior strives to bring this shadow (informal) organization into concord 
with the actual (formal) organization. On the other hand, informal stra- 
tegies such as the "New Public Administration'* seem to want to use the 
shadow organization as a medium of transformation. 

The birth of the "New P. A." is usually associated with the "Minnow- 
brook Conference", a meeting of "young turks" sponsored by the Maxwell 
School of Syracuse University in 1968. Todd LaPorte of U. C. Berkeley 
suggests that the purpose of the New P.A> is to address the "normative 
aridity" of the Old P. A. and focus on the reduction of "economic, social, 
and psychic suffering and the enhancement of life opportunities for those 
inside and outside the organization."'^ 

Life opportunities or self-actualization within bureaucracy normally 
entails that the individual is given creative space and autonomy. The 
much more difficult and often dichotomous process of achieving greater 
life opportunities for the clients of bureaucracy is accOTiplished through 
advocacy administration, which is analogous to advocacy planning, mentioned 
earlier. 

In general, the New P. A. has produced a decidedly moral tone, admo- 
nishing new professional ethics of humanistic behavior. Along these lines 
there has even been a conscious effort to rejuvenate normative theory in 
reference policy development. Particularly in those situations where in- 
tuitive judgement is at its peak, the advocates of the New P. A. invoke 
the application of normative principles such as John Rawls' concept of 
"distributive justice. "75 

While ^theorists and practioners of the "New Personnel Administration" 
are quite obviously influenced by the New P. A. they are also cognizant of 
competing and perhaps conflicting trends. Richard Chapman and Frederic 
Cleaveland point out that the growing demands of technical specialization, 
unionization (collective bargaining) may be antithetical to creativity and 
responsiveness,'^ 

In response to these mounting cross-pressures, several theorists ad- 
vise the creation of a new civil service made up of broadly circulating 
generalists. These new administrators could exercise social consciousness 
without falling prey to the technocratic mentality of the survival in- 
stincts of a particular agency. ^7 

It is well to note, as does Michael Harmon, that advocacy is not syno-> 
nomous with responsiveness. Harmon points up the need to temper he activity 
of the "change agent'* with greater direct public access, a process he calls 
"Proactive" administration.'^ In essence, the energy of internal reform 
processes should be linked to external elements (e,g., public involvement, 
strategic planning, citizen feedback) as well as mechanisms which guarantee 
administrative due process. It is to these devices that we now turn our 
attention, 
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External/Fonnal: Checks Without Balances 

External/Formal constraints upon bureaucratic discretion actually 
pre-date the emergence of bureaucracy as we know it. For the most part* 
the constraints find their logical underpinning In the federal and the 
various state constitutions. In essence* to the extent that executive 
powers are buffetted and checked by legislative and judicial s^anctions, 
administrative processes are also checked. Of course, neither the 
founding fathers nor astute state legislators could have predicted the 
proliferation of bureaus and agencies separate and.autonamous from the 
executives they were designated to serve. Over the years measures have 
been developed to buttress original checks and balances, but the rapid 
growth of bureaucracy quite often outstrips them. This trend has been 
accelerated by the willful acts of legislatures— who* as alluded to 
previously* have given much of their policy prerogative over to the 
administrative process. 

Lowi proposes that legislatures be forced by the courts to assume 
their policy-making responsibility. This process, which he calls 
"judicial democracy"* would entail the courts reviewing and request- 
ing added legislative specificity 7^ The assumption here is that once 
given clear programs instead of vague mandates* the administrators dis* 
cretlonary field would be much more tightly circumscribed, and legis- 
lative review (oversight) would be made easier. While this Is perhaps 
a truism* there are obvious logistical and procedural limitations upon 
full scale judicial Intervention as well as upon legislative responsi- 
bility. 

The courts being ill-equipped to handle Lowi*s scheme does not 
necessarily imply they have been inactive in the area of bureaucratic 
reform. For example* it has been primarily the courts that have made 
the Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) a viable procedural safeguard. 
As Frederick R, Anderson suggests, it is the judicial process which has 
put the teeth in the various action-forcing provisions of NEPA (The 
National Environmental Protection Act) thereby calling to question 
many bureaucratic procedures which were less than open and represen- 
tative, 80 

Despite examples of this type, the parameters of judicial inter- 
vention and the level of expertise prevent the court from becoming a 
highly effective constraint upon administrative policy-making. Some 
scholars have suggested that since courts are actually policy-making 
agencies* they sliould have the same type of analytical and planning 
staff support as executive and legislative bodies,^' 

In this critical area of analytical staff, legislative bodies 
have made considerable progress. While unwilling* generally speaking, 
to reorganize their structure (comnittees and sub-conmlttees) along 
the line of specified policy areas, legislatures have taken steps to 
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improve their comprehension of administrative analysis and thus, their 
oversight capability. Examples from the national legislature would 
have to include: (1) the Budget Committees in both houses* (2) a Con- 
gressional Research service and the General Accounting Office, (4) and 
the establishment in the housegOf new oversight sub-committees for 
prominant standing committees. 

it is essential to note that these staffing measures were taken to 
aid the legislative branch in Its policy-formation and review functions, 
and not to convert it to systematic policy analysis. Daniel Dreyfus, 
Congressional Consultant, points out that,^^ 

Congress is often criticized because it does not 
engage in sufficient, independent, scientific and 
orderly policy analysis accompanied by all of the 
accoutrements of data collection, technical ad- 
vice and comprehensive exposition of analysis.... 
[However] the circumstances of the Congressional 
role make a rigorous application of policy re- 
search nearly impossible and practically un- 
warranted. 

Legislative bodies are designed to work out broad accommodations of 
interests and not necessarily to discover the most efficient or effective 
policy alternative. Nevertheless, improving both legislative and admini- 
strative analytical capability may provide a common ground upon which 
alternatives can be assessed and public values and preferences attached. 
Recognizing however, that legislative processes may not always be indica- 
tive of that nebulous substance known as '*the public interest," perhaps 
the administrative process should concern itself with identifying pre- 
ferences as well. To this aspect we now turn. 



External/Informal: Public Access and Administrative Policy 

External/ Informal processes for bringing about more responsive admini 
stration have received a good deal of attention in recent years. There is 
an increasing realization that standardized channels of political expressi 
are inadequate for communicating demands to administrative policy-makers. 
Herbert Kaufman suggests that the American populace moves through cycles 
of "neutral competence" (trust in administration) "executive leadership" 
and "representativeness. ''84 Having just concluded an era in which execu- 
tive leadership was a dominant theme, we have now shifted into a more par- 
ticipatory epoch* Sidney Verba and Norman Nie point out that the general 
decline in voter allegiance is being met by a increase in direct community 
level activism. 

With miraculous speed this participatory attitude was translated into 
policy. Daniel Moynihan points out that direct public involvement moved 
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swiftly, "from the university lecture room and professional journal to 
the halls of Congress and the statute books of the national government/' 
Given the time taken in development, the mixed motives of legislative 
support, and the generally ill-concerned and reluctant implementation, 
it is understandable that Moyniham would label early attempts a *'maxi- 
mum feasible misunderstanding/'" Retrospective assessments of the 
early participatory efforts in Model Cities and the War on Poverty are 
varied. Many scholars suggest that direct participation was a dismal 
failure because it did not forge a causal linkage between citizen de- 
mands and policy outcomes, Yet others, such as Biliana Ambrecht and 
Richard Cole, point out that while extrinsic or instrumental outcomes 
were few, the intrinsic values of participation are considerable. They 
document a significant rise in the sense of personal efficacy and the 
creation of indigenous leadership structures as results of community 
level participation, °" 

In spite of the mixed record of the 1960s, publfc access of one 
form or another has become a pre-eminent requirement in nearly every 
federal program and agency, and In many state and local practices as 
well. Following are some of the mechanisms that have been developed 
In response to these requirements: 

(1) Ombudsmen and Mini City Halls?^ 



{2 
{3 
{4 
(5 
{6 
(7 
(8 



Public Hearings and Meetings, 
General Community-Goa.ls-.prcy*cts. 



91 



Citizen Committees and Boards and Councils, 

, . 93 
Citizen Surveys, 



92 



Fishbowl Planning, 
Delphi. 

Citizen Workshops, 



94 



96 



While many of these devices have been highly successful in their 
own right, empirical evidence of the relationship between participation 
and policy outcomes is scarce, and in many policy areas is practically 
non-existent, ^7 improvement In the analytical technology of public in- 
volvement seems to be called for, as well as general strategies for 
accommodating interests in the policy development process. These might 
include: 

(1) New criteria and devices for defining and identifying affected 
interests, based upon social, economic, and life-quality costs, 
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(2) Increased sophistication in development and usage of survey 
research methodology for assessing a broader and more representative 
spectrum of interests. 

(3) The use of simulation technology and computer based conflict 
modeling in order to provide an garly array of alternatives and a graphic 
display of potential trade-offs. 

Along the lines of Michael Harmor's ''Proactive" approach, there is 
a need to integrate analytical devices* direct public interaction, and 
elements of advocacy planning into a comprehensive response pattern. 
This pattern we call "strategic planning**; i.e., planning which attempts 
to identify, clarify and incorporate community values into vital decision 
processes. Marvin Manheim of M.I.T. exemplifies the germinal stages of 
just such a process in his *'Community Values Approach*' to hightfp<v loca- 
tion planning. His approach comprises the following elements*, 

(1) Initial Survey . . . This stage is designed to gather baseline 
data regarding the socio-economic, political, and environmental charac- 
teristics of a given project or program development, as well as to gen- 
erate a basic understanding of *'interesting, needs, and desires of all 
potentially affected groups," 

(2) Issue Analysis . - . This stage attempts to stimulate a broader 
understanding of the issues, objectives, and alternat ives involved. **By 
presenting infnrm pi f in n ahn ut tho alte r n alr ivtj^ d i id ^ Lhfr ir impacts to various 
groups the location team helps them learn the issues and demonstrates 

the trade-offs that might be possible/* 

(3) Design and Negotiation . . .It this highly critical stage 
criterion of equity are applied and trade-offs developed between con- 
flicting interests. **The location team hopes to achieve substantial 
agreement on a single equitable alternative. To effect this, it must 
structure a negotiation process that will prevent polarization of posi- 
tions and promote rational bargaining among affected interests.'* 

(4) Ratification . . , This final stage entails the achievement 
of relative concensus or the documentation of attempt at concensus 
building. If no agreement is reached *'the team prepares its final report 
which contains a record of the negotiation effort and the team's most 
recent analysis of community preferences. Choosing an alternative is 
then up to the legally designated authority.** 

Whether or not these or any of the other procedures for constrain- 
ing bureaucracy are effective only time and continued testing will tell. 
Yet, to the extent that they represent an attempt to coordinate many di* 
verse pressures for reform and redirect them toward systematic assess- 
ments, they would seem to warrent that testing. 
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CONCLUSION . 

In this introductory piece we have attempted to provide a broad and 
rather sweeping exposure to the fundamental concepts, conflicts, con* 
fusions, and configurations of administrative policy, thereby setting 
the stage for our presentation of specific analytical procedures. Hope- 
fully, we have demonstrated the critical interrelationships between par* 
ticular types of procedures and the more general policy process. More- 
over, It Is our hope that we have adequately represented the constraints 
upon as well as the opportunities for systematic policy analysis within 
existing legal/institutional arrangements. 

Reviewing the basic themes of this section, the following points 
were made: 

(1) Policy analysis is a multi-facetted {formulation, implementa* 
tion, evaluation) and multi-disciplinary pursuit, 

(2) Policy analysis is a conglomerate of quantitative indices and 
qualitative judgements, 

(3) Policy analysis is a set of systematized problem solving pro- 
^edttresr-but^-t-ednnot-sol ve every probl en, 

(4) The administrative policy process is the principal focus and 
the major user of policy analysis, 

(5) Policy analysis, broadly defined, is a set of procedures for 
reforming bureaucratic decision-making and making it more responsible 

as well as responsive. While more readily applicable to performance de- 
mands its greatest potential lies In adapting processes to meet decision 
demands. 

In the following sections and in the curriculum modules themselves, 
the themes of systematized problem solving and the integral relationship 
between performance improvement and decision Improvement will be developed 
at greater length. If this section has increased the reader's awareness 
of the fact that these analytical processes do not exist In a vaccuum, but 
are buffetted by critical socio-political factors and constrained by orga* 
nizatlonal deficiencies, then it has fulfilled Its basic objective. 
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A SYSTEMIC PERSPECTIVE 
UPON POLICY ANALYSIS 
Chapter II 



Throughout the preceding discussion, the notion of systefnatic 
analysis was alluded to on several occasions. In this segment of 
the overview, the concept of "systems" will be developed more fully, 
particularly with reference to Its application In the analysis and 
evaluation of public policy and programs. 

In the past several decades, rapid scientific advances have 
been made in the develoF»nent and application of new techniques of 
analysis and tools for complex problem-solving. New academic dis- 
ciplines and professions^^lncluding the overlapping and cornplemen" 
tary fields of communications engineering, systems engineering, 
operations research, systems analysis, and management science—* 
have emerged and have found widespread incorporation in business. 
Industry, and the military. Fundamental to all of these new fields 
Is still another "discipl1ne""the field of General Systems Theory, 

"General Systems" is much more than a discipline—it Is an 
epistomology, an explanation of the basis of knowledge. In the 
words of Gerald Weinberg;, "As any poet knows, a system Is a way 
of looking at the world," In many ways. It is analogous to the 
scientific method . As a method of inquiry, a systemic perspective 
seeks to bring about improvements In system performance. 

Van^Glgch describes the process of systems jinprovement as 
follows: 

1, The problem Is defined and the system and component sub- 
systems are Identified, 

2, The actual state, condition, or behavior of the systems 
are determined by observation, 

3, The actual and expected condition of the systems are com- 
pared In order to determine the extent of deviation* 

4, The reasons for this deviation are hypothesized within the 
confines of the cCHnponent subsystems, 

5, Conclusions are drawn from known facts by a process of de- 
duction and the large problem is broken down into subproblems by a 
process of reduction. 
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The systems approach to problem solving has been both widely 
heralded and severely attacked. It has been criticized as Utopian 
on one hand and status-quo oriented on the other. C. West Churchman 
has explored these varying opinions in his famed "approaches to^ 
systems typology." Following are Churchman's four "systems types" 
in summary;^ 

1. The Advocates of Efficiency . This type claims that the 
proper use of systems analysis is identifying waste and inefficiency, 
and designing more efficient processes. 

2. The Advocates of Science . This type claims that systems 
can become a science through building descriptive and prescriptive 
models and applying mathematics and economics. 

3. The Advocates of Human Feelings . The humanists claim that 
human values are fundamental ingredients of systems, and that analysis 
should exalt human freedom and dignity. 

4. The Anti-Planners . This group holds quite fervently to the 
belief that the advocates of rationality are either Ignorant of the 
facts of life or evil power seekers. For this group the best use of 
systCTis is studying the existing institutions and their amazing 
resiliency. 

In the following discussion of systemic analysis, an attempt will 
be made to forward a synthetic or mixed perspective upon the use of 
general systems thinking. In this way, perhaps, its potential, as 
well as its pretentions, will be more fully exhibited. A significant 
level of utility for systems theory is realized in the realm of 
manag^ent {both public and private). Van Gigch Identifies the 
following managerial applications of a systems approach;^ 

1. Defining the boundaries of the system and its environments; 

2. Establishing objectives; 

3. Determining program structure and program-agent relationships; 

and 

4. Describing the systan's management. 

To the extent that these management applications are also vital components 
of the policy development process, it may be possible to demonstrate the 
inexorable linkages between a systemic perspective and policy analysis. 
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THE SYSTEMS NOTION 



A system is any entity, physical or conceptual (real or cognitive) 
which is composed of interrelated parts. This a widely held definition 
of a system; yet it is so broad as to include virtually any interdepen- 
dent set of activities, events, or things. A computer is a system com- 
posed of a processor, data-receiving and data-emission elanents, con- 
trol elements, and a memory bank. An automobile engine is a system that 
uses several resource inputs (air, gasoling, oil, and electricity); has 
a structure composed of pistons, values, sparkplugs, a crankshaft, and 
so forth; and has certain measurable performance outputs. A conmunity 
is a system composed of many structural units (such as primary groups, 
economic units, governments, religious and educational institutions, 
etc.) that interact according to certain rules of conduct (laws, norms, 
mores, contractual agreanents, etc.) in order to achieve certain basic 
objectives or functions, i.e., to meet certain human needs and wants. 

A system can be viewed as consisting of a conversion mechanism 
through which certain inputs are transposed or converted to outputs . 
This conversion mechanism operates through a series of definable 
processes or sets of procedures (the dynamic aspects of a system). 
Every system also has an indentifiable structural configuration (an 
arrangement of interrelated component parts) which describes the way 
in which the processes are organized, both in a formal, hierarchical 
sense and in an informal sense. Systems operate in a larger environ- 
ment (or as subsystems of some larger system) and require certain in- 
puts from this environment (resources and support). Initially, these 
environmental inputs are governed by the availability of certain re- 
sources, such as technology, money, personnel, information, and so 
forth. Resources are acted upon by the processes within, the conver- 
sion mechanism (i.e., within the existing structural configuration) 
to produce a set of outputs. These outputs, in turn, are related to 
the functional aspects of the system, i.e., the system is "designed" 
to carry out certain functions. The environment responds to these 
outputs with feedback , which is translated into new inputs. These 
processes can be visualized in the following simplified diagram. 5 



Envi ronment 






, Tangible Feedback 



Environment 



Figure 1. The Fundamentals of a System. 
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'Slew" about General Systems Theory or the more systematic approaches 
to problem-solving which are derived from this theoretical framework* 
Systems have been studied for many years in the natural sciences— 
physics* phyrlcal chemistry* and biology* In fact, "systems analysis" 
is the foundation of the "hard** sciences. However* an important albeit 
subtle distinction should be made between the concept of a systematic 
or orderly approach to analysis and a systemic or holistic approach* 
The systems notion in this holistic sense is a concept of performance, 
i.e*, systems strive toward a perfecting of outputs in order to receive 
favorable feedback and maintain equilibrium with their environment* 



General Systems Theory: Idea and Ideology 

Harbingers of General Systems Theory can be identified as early as 
1800. The famous German social-philosopher Friedrich Hegel suggested 
(with regards to social systems) that:6 

1* The whole is more than the sum of the parts. 

2* The parts have a teleological relationship to the whole {i,e** 
their nature Is defined by the whole* which Is their end)* 

3* All parts are interdependent In a dynamic relationship* 

Concepts of this type were given substantial elaboration by a 
group of biologists known as the **Vitalists**, who wrote around the 
turn of the 20th century. The Vltalists called for a new set of 
theoretical perspectives to unite the life sciences with their more 
mechanistic counterparts (e.g*, physics). These early theorists in- 
spired a continuing interest in interdisciplinary relationships*' 

Robert Lynd and others* writing in the 1930*s* contended that the 
growing specialization In the sciences was dysfunctional to the broader 
understanding of complex relationships. Lynd suggested that: **Never , 
before have our data been so Imposing . . * . And yet, never before has 
the lacumae been so devastatingly apparent***^ Ludwig von Bertalanffy, 
viewed by many as the founder of the modern General Systems movement, 
elaborated upon this problem of scientific fragmentation as follows; 

Modern science is characterized by its ever- 
increasing specialization., necessitated by the 
enormous -amount of data, the con^plexity of tech- 
niques and of theoretical structures within every 
field* This* however* has lead to a breakdown of 
science as an Integrated realm: 'The physicist, 
the biologist, the psychologist and the social 
scientist are* so to speak* encapsulated in a 
private universe* and it is difficult to get word 
from one cocoon to the other. 9 
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By the late 1940*s and early 1950*s» several conceptual ad- 
vancements refocused systems thinking* In 1948» John von Neumann 
set forth tbe notion of artificial intelligence in his "Theory of 
Automata***'^ Meanwhile^ C. E. Shannon and Norbert Wiener developed 
"General Information Theory** and the modem articulation of the con- 
cept of "Cybernetics'* {regulation through feedback) Ji Ross Ashby 
further defined Cybernetics to encompass '*self-regulative and self- 
directive** mechan1smsJ2 These concepts extended the focus of 
systems theory to Include man-build systems that manifest characte- 
ristics parallel to natural systems. Cybernetics and Information 
Theory spawned a diverse spectrum of social and organization 
theories during the following decade* 

This diversity of views might be simplified by invoking a dis- 
tinction between closed and opep systems . In closed systems, pat- 
terns of Internal interaction are isolated exclusive of the larger 
environment. Closed systems have been defined as follows: (!) 
Systems In which "there is no import or export of energies in any 
of Its forms such as information*** and (2) Systems ** characterized 
by a lack of matter exchange with their environment***! 3 Closed 
systems involve deterministic interactions; that is» they repre- 
sent a one-to-one correspondence between the set of initial states 
and the set of final states. Open systems > on the other hand» are 
far less mechanistic and engage in vital interaction with their 
external environments. The open system concept also is signifi- 
cantly concerned with the behavioral aspects of subsystems and 
thus has been adopted as a model of the firmJ4 

Living organisms and their organizations maintain themselves 
(survive) in a continuous inflow and outflow with their environ- 
ment* building up and breaking down components (subsystem). Such 
systems never exist In a state of equilibrium* in the chemical or 
thermodynamic sense* but are maintained In a so-called steady state . 
Thus, rather than seeking equilibrium, such systems strive to a'ttain 
stability. Th^ do so in a non-deterministic way by utilizing the 
teleological or goal-directed characteristics of open systems. l5 

In addition to these basic distinctions^ Van Gigch establishes 
the following general categories of modern systems theories;!^ 

K Hard System Theory > which is a continuation of the influence 
of physics and mathematics . . . . Th^ rely on the deductive paradigm 
and on exact rules and procedures of proof* . . * . Hard Systems Theory 
usually provides good descriptive models of the universe but poor 
normative ones. 

2. Soft Systems Theory . Systems defined as soft systems have 
structure, react to the environment by changing their short term 
functions, uhd^rgo slow long-term changes, but maintain identity 
and evolve. 
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Overview 



1, Intra-societal— consi sting of those systems in the same 
society as the political system but excluded from the latter by 
the definition of the nature of political interactions and in- 
cluding such sets of behavior, attitudes, and ideas as might be 
called the econorny* culture, social structure* or personalities; 
they are the functional segments of the society with respect to 
which the political system is itself a component, 

2, Extra-societal " including all those systems that lie out- 
side the given society; they are the functional components of a 
supra-society or supra*system of which any single society is part. 

In a given society* the intra-societal environment constitutes 
a source of the many influences that create and shape the conditions 
under which the political system must operate. Together, the intra- 
and extra-societal systems form the total environment of the politi* 
cal system and give rise to the sources of influence that are of 
consequence for possible stress on the political system* 

Sharkansky takes a similar* albeit more narrow* view of the en- 
vironment, suggesting that: "Several features of the economic* social* 
and political environment of a jurisdiction can Influence the kinds of 
policy decisions which officials make* and they can Influence the trans 
lation of policy into outputs and Impacts. "20 Xo illustrate this point 
Sharkansky provides the following critical elements of an environment 
(which impinge upon the public service structure): 

1. Characteristics of the service's clients--their number* the 
severity of their needs* their motivations* and their cultural and 
intellectual preparation can influence the level and cost of service, 

2. Market costs and manpower availability— market costs for 
various skills and comodities can render the delivery of public ser- 
vices more or less expensive; similarly, the availability of manpower 
may Influence the price of certain skills* or make it virtually im- 
possible for policy-makers to obtain the types of skills required, 

3. Economic conditions— the wherewithal to support public ex- 
penditures and factors determining the economic character of the 
clientele. 

4p Certain features of politics— the political climate within a 
jurisdiction may be receptive or hostile to a particular public ser- 
vice* effected officials may either facilitate or retard efforts 
necessary to improve outputs* politics may affect the allocations of 
expenditures among personnel and/or facilities. 

The concept of disturbance (a key concept in the field of General 
Systems TheorySl) has been suggested by Easton as a means of identify- 
ing those Influences from the total environment of a political system 
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Policy/Program Analysis 
and Evaluation Techniques 



context, an input can be defined as any event external to a given 
system that alters , modifies, or affects the system in any possible 
way. The concept of input relationships between systems In the 
same environment implies that such systems are linked or coupled 
In some fashion. 

The output of one system is not always received in the same 
form when it becomes input to the coupled system, however. Nor 
are all couplings operative at all times. Output-input relation- 
ships among systems are not always explicit. The output of one 
system, intended as input to another system, may not be accepted 
as input by the target system. By the same token, systems may 
take as inputs the outputs of other systems where there was no 
explicit intention for such a relationship to exist. 

The definition of input cited above is so broad as to in- 
clude virtually every event and condition in the system's en- 
vironment. Therefore as a more manageable concept for purposes 
of political analysis, Easton has suggested that there are two 
major inputs to the political system arising from major environ- 
mental influences: demands and supports . Thus, Easton concludes 
that through these two major Inputs: 

... a wide range of activities in the 
environment may be channeled, mirrored, and 
suwnarized and brought to bear upon politi- 
cal life .... In this sense they are key 
indicators of the way in which environmental 
influences and conditions modify and shape 
the operations of the political system .... 
(l)t is through fluctuations in the inputs 
of demands and support that we shall find 
the effects of the environmental systems 
transmitted to the political system. ^4 

Inputs to the political system may be viewed as demands or 
commitments of resources (supports) by individuals, groups, or 
the community as a whole that are intended to Influence the 
choices of participants In the system and thereby alter public 
policy. A demand has been defined by Easton as: "... an ex- 
pressed opinion that an authoritative allocation with regard to 
a particular subject matter should or should not be made by those 
responsible for doing so. "25 in this definition, demand takes on 
a more neutral connotation, in that it is not necessarily associ- 
ated with some set of value preferences on the part of the demand- 
maker. Demand, in fact, may be used to conceal true preferences, 
as when alternative programs are promoted for the purpose of gene- 
rating support for some other, unexpressed course of action. 
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In a very simple political system, such as a very small town, 
the inputs are generally informal and interpersonal ,27 xhe only 
political resources needed are friendship, access, and a little 
time. In larger political systems, the input process often is 
highly Impersonal and institutional • Political parties, elections, 
interest groups, and even mass demonstrations dominate the process* 



The Conversion Mechanism 

General systems theorists frequently focus their analytical 
concerns on inputs and outputs and on the processes of feedback, 
leaving the conversion mechanism largely unexplored. For this 
reason, the translation of inputs into outputs often takes place 
within a "Black Box,'* 

The conversion mechanism of a political system is composed of 
a set of social institutions that serve as functional subsystCTs of 
the larger system. These subsystems are functional because they 
are designed to carry out certain functions necessary to the con- 
tinued operation (and survival) of the total society or important 
segments thereof. Like most functional subsystems* the components 
of the political system are characterized by rather complex sets 
of Internal relationships (structure and process)* As a conse- 
quence, what goes on within these, functional subsystems often is 
unintelligible to an outsider; one does not gain admission to the 
activities within the functional subsystems without the appropriate 
credentials. This feature of functional subsystems previously led 
to the suggestion that they be labelled ''esoteric," i.e,, under- 
stood by or meant for only specially Instructed or initiated 
individuals. 

Labelling functional subsystems "esoteric" is not to suggest 
that they are closed systems, only that they are self-organizing 
and self -regulating. Among the inputs to a functional subsystem 
are the various clientele groups, i.e,, members of the general 
public for whom the social institution was designed to serve and 
to whose demands the subsystems respond. For the most part, how*^ 
"evervthese clientele groups have relatively little effect on the 
structure or processes of the functional subsystem as they pass 
through them. Whatever else happens, the functional subsystem 
goes on; it is very powerfully organized to maintain its own In- 
ternal stability—and therefore, its survival. 



No system or subsystem, of course, can survive environmental 
disturbances so great as to be considered extirpating. Up to this 
final threshold, however, functional subsystems are "machines-for- 
surv1val""and they do Indeed survive. The operations within the 
functional subsystems that produce this survival behavior are 
social mechanisms, including the socialization to a particular 
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Overview 



It is» of course* the function of policy evaluation to discern 
the consequences or Impacts of policy decisions* What is sought Is 
an understanding of the conditions for the effective establishirent 
and achievenrent of goals and objectives presumably formulated in the 
public interest* where the criteria of effectiveness may range from 
unspecified efficiency to a postulated welfare function. 

It is the evaluation of impacts that provides the feedback phase 
of the systems model. In this sense» feedback involvesl (a) the 
policy output as stimuli* (b) the response of these stimuli by the 
affected groups (acceptance or rejection* support or opposition^ 
etc,)* (c) the information feedback arising from the response and 
flowing back to the system* and (d) the output reaction--the modi- 
fication of the initial output as a reaction to the response from 
the originators of demands and the sources of systems support. 

Feedback may be either negative or positive. The classic ex- 
ample of the application of negative feedback is found in James 
Watt's govenrior for the steam engine* usually regarded as the first 
manmade and deliberately contrived feedback mechanism. As the speed 
of the steam engine increases* the governor activates a control 
valve that releases a portion of the steam, thus dampening the rate 
of increase. Positive feedback Is built Into the structure of the 
modern turbo-jet engine. The greater the output or thrust at the 
rear of the engine* the greater the speed* the greater the intake 
at the front* and again the greater the output. Input and output 
chase each other in a never-ending spiral of positive feedback* 
and the only method of preventing a runaway to destruction is to 
place limitations on the fuel supply. 

Positive feedback is potentially dangerous, and therefore must 
always be monitored by some form of control. If positive feedback 
gets out of control* it leads inevitable to runaway, either to zero 
or to maximum. Runaway to zero is tantamount to "death"; runaway 
to maximum usually leads to the destruction of the system, Stanley- 
Jones has observed that a system that is "running away" under the 
influence of positive feedback has broken free from the monitoring 
or stabilizing influences of negative feedback, and cannot be re- 
stored to normal except by active intervention from outside the 
system; negative feedback cannot regain control unaided.30 

The element of control, or self-regulation* in any system is 
accomplished by the mechanisms of feedback. The behavior of the 
systan may be modified on the basis of information that deal with 
actual performance* measured against some established criteria 
basic to the system's well-being* or may be as subtle as a slight 
increase in some sophisticated production function. 

One of the most important contributions of General Systems 
Theory is that it offers a single vocabulary and a unified set of 
concepts suitable for representing many diverse types of systems. 
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General Systems Theory reveals a number of Interesting and suggestive 
parallels between various disciplines, and provides a common language 
by which discoveries in one field can be made more useful to other 
disciplines. It also offers a method for more scientific investiga- 
tions of complex systff.s which often defy analysis except by the pro- 
cess of subdivision into simpler component parts. In relatively 
simply systems, the techniques of the systems model may provide no 
obvious advantages over those that have long been utilized. It is 
primarily when systems become more complex that the methods of General 
Systems Theory reveal their full potential. 



THE GREAT SYSTEMS DEBATE 

As the foregoing discussion has illustrated, systems concepts 
can be applied with some success to an analysis of political pro- 
cesses and policy determinants. Such applications, however, have 
both staunch supporters and vocal detractors. Almost like a charis- 
matic personality^ people either love systems approaches or hate 
them. It Is thus incumbent upon this discussion to explore briefly 
the criticisms leveled against systems theory and» as appropriate, 
defend its utility with regard to policy analysis. 



Isomorphism and Linearity 

As applied to the full range of socio-political phenomenon, 
systems theory has been subject to general attacks of a philoso- 
phical nature. These rather esoteric criticisms might be summa- 
rized as the problem of i somorphi sm and the problem of linearity . 
Isomorphism, is a critique of both "soft" and "hard" systems, while 
the problem of linearity is normally raised with regards to hard 
or mathematical applications of systems theory. 

An isomorphism implies a striking similarity of form (biology) 
or a one-to-one correspondence (mathematics) among sets of systems 
characteristics. Therefore* the isomorphic problem, reduced to its 
basic point of criticism, is merely that no such relationship exists 
between mathematical systems models and social phenomena, Mhile this 
criticism is broadly leveled, relatively few social theorists actual- 
ly claim that there are such definitive relationships. For the most 
part, systems models are used to provide heuristic devices, rather 
than mechanical representations. While atialysts may become carried 
away with their analogies, if systems models are recognized for what 
they are—Intellectual abstractions that serve as leverage points 
for further investigations--then this problem of isomorphism takes 
on a much less significant character. As Chin suggests, any analy- 
tic model is a "constructed simplification of some part of reality 
that retains only those features regarded as essential for relating 
similar processes whenever and wherever they occur, "^^ 
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Moreover, a key distinction can be made between levels of 
representation. For years, philosophers of science have debated 
the issue of whether the social and physical sciences are unique 
from one another merely by degr^g of sophistication ^ or whether 
they are different in kind (and therefore, require different types 
of analysis). 

It is perfectly reasonable to hold that, indeed, a "kind dis- 
tinction" applies at the level of phenomenology (behavior of the 
subject matter), but that merely a "degree distinction" prevails 
at the level of epistomology (basic scientific approach). In 
other words, while social systems are not mechanical, they can 
be studied as if they were, the reason for this being that man's 
pursuit of knowledge requires a certain level of systematic 
progression. 

Linearity poses a larger dilenma. Linearity is the assumption 
that relationships can be plotted or "mapped" on a straight line 
basis, i.et,.that they can be defined geometrically. The linearity 
assumption is most often used to project or forecast future states 
of the system based upon past experiences. As Berlinski suggests, 
social interaction is highly complex and "complexity begets non- 
linearity."32 

Nevertheless, a great many of the social implications of ;nathe- 
matical reasoning do not depend upon linear assumptions. Stability 
in the system need not Imply linearity. Furthermore, a range of 
alternative techniques have been developed for policy forecasting 
to account for divergent future behavior. The pitfalls of linear 
presuppositions continue to plague the more sophisticated mathe- 
matical models; however, given the general nature of most systems 
thinking as applied to social policy, it is a relatively minor 
issue, the critics of these applications notwithstanding. 



More Pragmatic Criticisms 

Beyond these philosophical and methodological debates, a more 
pragmatic set of criticisms has arisen to challenge systemic analysis. 
These issues emerge from the actual Instrumentation of systems in 
particular policy settings. They often are the results of hasty 
and/or misapplication rather than faulty reasoning. Charles Hitch, 
Chancellor of the University of California and former RAND analyst, 
once suggested, for example, that he had never undertaken a systems 
assigranent in which the objectives of the system could be easily 
ascertained. 34 

Ida Hoos has catalogued a group of such problems, beginning with 
the inadequacy of Information gathering processes. Hoos explains this 
problem as follows: 
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Dear to the hearts of technically oriented 
analysts is the information gathering and pro- 
cessing of the state- In fact, so (satisfying) 
is this occupation with data that many systems 
designs, purported to deal with pressing social 
problems, never progress beyond that point. 
Displaying the ingestlve propensities of a snake, 
the information system swallows up all the re- 
sources allocated to a given project and diverts 
attention from its larger purpose. 35 

i 

Hoos and others have proceeded to fault systems analysts on 
the values inherent in modeling and interpretations of optimal 
solutions. Initially, in the building of the model, the percep- 
tions of the analyst affect the choice of parameters. However, 
the procedural aspects of systems thinking are actually devoid 
of value content- By the same token, while it Is valid to con- 
tend that optimizing procedures lock the analyst into an opti- 
mizing strategy based upon original objectives, these are the 
issues of problem definition, not of systemic processing- In 
short, systemic analysis is a process, not a product. Any analy- 
sis is only as good as the information and goal-defining that 
went into it. If a person receives a defective piece of merchan- 
dise, can he assume, therefore, that the free enterprise system 
is a defunct concept? 

Advocates of systems analysis, such as E* S. Quade and Kenneth 
Kraeiner,36 readily admit to misapplication and methodological over- 
kill. These are largely Interface problems, however,, involving a 
failure to match an appropriate method of analysis with a particular 
type of policy problem (e-g., applying operation research methods, 
such as queuing techniques, to problems of goal formulation)* 



Issues of Incrementalism 

In addition to mixing apples and oranges in the choice of 
analytical methods, systems analysts often fall prey to a larger 
interface problem— that of matching their approaches with the pre- 
vailing politics of a given policy issue. This problem is exempli- 
fied by the rise and subsequent demise of PPBS (Planning, Program- 
ming, Budgeting Systems) at the Federal level. As most students of 
the political process are well aware, politics thrives on disjointed, 
incremental decisions which afford multiple points of access and 
facilitate multiple opportunities for individual and/or interest 
group aggrandizement. Thus, the political process is openly hostile 
to the rigour and control of a comprehensive policy-making mechanism. 
Legislators are simply unwilling to clarify objectives. Vague man- 
dates are much more conducive to the fragmented spending of the con- 
stituent service pattern; and, of course, constituent service is 
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vital to re-election. A systematic budgetary process was totally 
alien to this mentality. 3/ Moreover, PPBS was initially tested in 
the inhospitable policy realm of national defense. James Schlesinger 
suggests that PPBS was clearly misjudged by Congress, who viewed it 
as a usurpation of its prerogatives. In actuality, it was designed 
to iirprove, not surplant, political decisions. 

Fortunately* the utility of systems thinking and the survival 
of systemic policy analysis does not depend upon the success of 
one particular budgetary strategy. Like the scientific method, it 
is not cast out because experiments fail. Nevertheless, there are 
important lessons to be derived from these failures. Essentially, 
systemic analysis must learn to tread very lightly as it ventures 
forth in an unsystematic (trans-rational) world. There are great 
incentives for maintaining the status quo inherent within existing 
institutional arrangements. 

In addition, mathematical models will continue to have only 
selective applicability to social phenomena* Yet, to the extent 
that mankind assumes that the social world is indeed intelligible 
and that he can improve his place within it, he must continue to 
address the world in a systematic fashion. 



FROM SYSTEMS ANALYSIS TO POLICY ANALYSIS 

Contrary to popular mythology, systems analysis is not some 
form of administrative "crystal ball"--1t does not provide patent 
solutions. As Catanese and Steiss suggest; 

. . . analytical results hinge on some am- 
biguous factors. A good systems analysis will 

not suppress this ambiguity. Rather, it will^^^^ 

present cdr^lete enumeration of the results for 
various alternative assuirptions about ambiguous 
factors. A bad analysis may suppress the am- 
biguity—deliberately or Inadvertently— and may 
present what purports to be the right answer. 35 

Given the inherent ambiguities of social phenc»nena interpreted 
through evaluative choices, systems analysis as applied to social 
policy Is primarily concerned with narrowing the field of choices. 
It may also be used as an information generating device to expand 
the range of alternatives and to isolate relevant subsystems. It 
is this type of application which provides the central theme of the 
present discussion. 
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PoUcy-Haklng as a System 

Prior to the advent of systems thinking In the policy realm, 
studies provided little Insight Into policy making as a process. 
Traditional policy studies focused upon patterns of Influence 
at a given point in time* and presented a rather static picture 
of the policy process. 



As Rnscoe-Hartinr-etr-a-W-contend: 



. , , decisions do not eventuate from 
single* individual choices* but from a flow 
of choices .... A series of acts are In- 
volved in a decision to take or not to take 
a particular public action. It will gcove 
useful to examine the process , , , .^^ 

It might be suggested* therefore* that the policy-making system 
can best be viewed in terms of a multi-stage process by which Inputs 
are converted to outputs. Simon and March* for example* suggest a 
three-stage process* beginning with: (1) a disaggregation of the 
problem to permit solution of the parts; (2) a search stage (which 
may be perceptual* cognative* or physical); and (3) a screening 
stage in which the Items identified In the search stage are ex- 
amined to see if they qualify as possible solutions (or possible 
components of such solutions) to the problem at hand, 41 Simon and 
March acknowledge* however* that the elementary components of the 
policy-making process are characterized by a good deal of randomness 
and that there is considerable arbitrariness In the sequence In which 
these steps are initiated. Running through the policy-making pro- 
cess, however* are two elements that give It structure and permit 
it to yield a relatively well organized product: (1) the broad pro- 
cedural programs recognizable in most problem-solving situations; 
and (2) the substantive programs, i.e,* the structuring of the pro- 
cess that comes about as a reflection of the structure of the problem. 

As a rule* policy processes become more orderly and Identifiable 
when they reach the stage In which alternative solutions are fonm'ia- 
ted and considered* Yet* the earlier stages* In which the problem.] Is 
first defined and the demands for policy decisions are categorized, 
require equally systematic approaches* As Northrup so aptly has 
pointed out: 

"One may have the most rigorous of methods 
during the later stages of investigations but if 
a false or superficial heoinn ing hai; Kpah marip, 



rigor later on will never retrieve the situation 
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While a particular system under study often is set apart from 
its broader environment* It must be recognized that many aspects of 
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this environment have important impacts upon the system* These 
enter the system as inputs and, as noted previously, take the 
form of demands and supports . Before demands can gain entry, 
however, they must be '"sensed" as demands. I.e., someone within 
the system must recognize the conditions giving rise to such de- 
mands as being "out-of*phase" with some set of acceptable conditions. 

Individuals approach any situation with a conceptual structure 
or frm e of reference Into which an attempt Is made to fit objective 
Qbservitions^,— This- conceptual framework is a dynamic thing, con- 
tinuously built upon through education and experience. Thus a cer* 
tain background and training may provide Individuals with a welN 
constructed system of Ideas which makes them more sensitive to 
problems that others might pass over unobserved. That is to say, 
an Individual's conceptual frame of reference governs, in large 
measure, the way in which he will approach an uncertain situation. 
Further, this frame of reference will contribute to the Identifi- 
cation of a situation as being "out-of-phase" with the presently 
acceptable system. 

Thus the role of the public manager or administrator as an 
"initiator" in the policy-making process, may be identified more 
clearly. These individuals must continually appraise various as- 
pects of the accepted system and Identify any elements in the 
broader environment that may seem to be a potential disturbance 
to this system. This role might be likened to that of a regula- 
tor which acts as a warning device against conditions that threaten 
to drive the system out of some desirable set of conditions. 

Beyond this initial stage, the role of the manager may vary 
considerably depending on the trajectory that the policy-niaking 
system assumes. For this reason, this stage of the process fre- 
quently is overlooked or deemed to be outside the actual process* 
Such a view, however, rationalizes the policy-making process unduly. 
A clerk who recognizes some discrepancy in sales procedures which 
has resulted in reduced profits and brings this situation to the 
attention of his superior, may not be "in" on the final policy de- 
cislon to make major modifications In sales operations. Neverthe- 
less, this change in the system came about through the clerk's 
initiative. 



Systemic Policy Development 

This discussion gives rise to the need to make a basic dis- 
tinction between programmed decisions and adaptive and Innovative 
decisions . Once a situation has been Identified as uncertain tor 
potentially uncertain), there are four possible responses that may 
be made. Each response Involves a further degree of commitment to 
the policy-making process. 
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The first possible response is to disregard the uncertain 
situation; that is, to decide to do nothing about It. Such a 
response is likely when the demand (input) Is below some thres- 
hold of tolerance. If, for any number of reasons (such as time, 
cost, or effort) this response Is Invoked, then the process Is 
cut short and abandoned. 

The second response is to identify further the uncertain 
situation as one which can be handled through programmed decision 
mechani sms . This would suggest that the system contains a "memory 
bank" in which these prograirmed decision mechanisms are stored and 
against which uncertain situations are "tested" to determine if an 
appropriate prograimed decision is available. Here again, the pro- 
cess Is cut short by the application of a prograimned response. 

If either of the two remaining possible responses is utilized, 
the process moves to the next state -- the stage of classification 
and definition. Thus, inputs are "screened" to determine the actual 
intakes into the system. This screening process filters out those 
demands for which no further action Is to be taken at present and 
those which can be handled through programmed mechanisms. 

Although uncertainty is essential to an initiation of the policy- 
making process, more Is required before a problematic situation arises. 
I.e., one for which policy-makers are likely to search for alternative 
responses. The first question to be asked concerning an uncertain 
situation Is; "Is this a syinptom of a fundamental problem or merely 
a stray event?" While the generic problem situation can often be 
dealt with through the application of progranmed responses, the 
truly exceptional event canonly-be handled as it is encountered. 

Strictly speaking, a distinction should be made among four, 
rather than two different types of problem sets, 

1. There is the truly generic event , of which the individual 
occurrence is only a syinptom. Most of the '"problems" that confront 
a political system fall into this category. As a rule, such generic 
situations require adaptive decisions . I.e., decisions which begin 
with progranmed responses but which require considerable recon- 
struction of program details. Adaptive decisions seek to alleviate 
built-up pressures by removing the more InmKdIate sources of demand. 
Frequently, programmed decision mechanisms are applied to the sym- 
ptoms of a generic problem. Until the generic problem is Identified, 
however, significant amounts of time and energy may be spent in the 
piecemeal application of programmed decisions (treating the symptoms) 
without ever getting control of the generic situation. 

2. While some situations may represent unique events for a 
given system, they are actually generic problems. For example, a 
city Is faced with the problem of choosing a location for Its 
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municipal airport. As far as the present community decision-makers 
are concerned; this is a nonrecurrent or unique situation . But it 
is, of course* a generic situation which has occurred in other cities 
in the past* Arriving at a decision as to the most suitable location 
requires some general rules, and for these* the policy-makers can 
look to the experiences of others* i.e., to pursue an adaptive de- 
cision process. 

3. In truly unique situations , the event itself may be unique 
or the circumstances in which the event occurred may be unique. To 
illustrate, the huge power failure of November* 1965* which plunged 
northeastern North America into darkness, was a truly exceptional 
event according to first explanations. On the other hand, the 
collision of two airplanes may be considered a unique situation, 
not because airplanes do not run the danger of collision, but be- 
cause of the unique conditions or circumstances under which the 
event occurred. Truly unique events* however* are rare; whenever 
one occurs* the question must be asked: "Is this really the first 
manifestation of a new generic problem?" 

4. The early manifestation of a_ new genus of problems repre- 
sents the fourth category of events wiBTwhich the decision process 
must deal. Both the northeastern power failure and the isolated 
collision of two aircraft were only the first occurrences of what, 
under conditions of modern technology, are likely to become fairly 
frequent occurrences unless generic solutions can be found. 

General rules, policies* or principles can usually be developed 
or adopted to deal with generic situations. Once the right policy 
has been found* all manifestations of the same generic situation can 
■1>Brhandted fairly pragmatically through the adaptation of the rules 
or principles to the concrete circumstances of the situation, that 
is, through adaptive decision-making. The unique problem and the 
first manifestation of a generic problem frequently require greater 
innovation to arrive at a successful solution. Figure 2 illustrates 
the relations between these four categories and the two fundamental 
dimensions of availability of rules and principles for dealing with 
such problem situations and the frequency of encounter of these 
situations. 
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By far the most common mistake In problem-solving situations 
Is to treat a generic problem as If It was a series of unique events, 
The other extreme of treating every problem Incrementally through 
the application of programmed decision mechanisms (1.e.» treating 
a unique event as If It were just another example of the old pro- 
blem to which the old rule should be applied) can have equally 
negative repercussions. 

The role of the experienced professional manager In this stage 
of the process should be evident. To dvoio Incomplete solutions to 
only partially understood problems, the technical expertise of those 
closest to the situation should be utilized to classify the problem. 
Once a problem has been classified, It Is easier to define. A fur- 
ther danger In this step Is not the wrong definition, but a plausible, 
yet Incomplete definition. The technical expertise of the profes- 
sional manager Is required to safeguard against an Incomplete defl^ 
nitlon by checking it against all the observable facts and discarding 
any definition the moment it fails to encompass any of them. 

The outcome of the analysis of a problematic situation should be 
a clear definition of the problem. If the problem cannot be stated 
specifically, preferably in one interrogative sentence which Includes 
one or more goals, then the analysis of the problematic situation has 
not been adequate or of sufficient depth. Emotional bias, habitual 
or traditional behavior, or the frequent tendency of humans begins to 
seek the path of least resistance which may result In a superficial 
analysis, followed by a statement of an "apparent" instead of the 
"real" problem. An excellent solution to an apparent problem, of 
course, will not work In practice, because it Is the solution to a 
problem that does not exist in fact. Short-cutting this phase of 
policy analysis actually may result In more time being spent later to 
get at the real problem when it becomes painfully evident that further 
analysis is required. 

The next major step in the policy-making process involves the 
establishment of clear specifications as to what the policy must 
accomplish. In so doing, six basic questions must be answered: 

1. Mhat objectives must be met? 

2. Mhat are the minimum goals to be attained? 

3. What measure(s) of efficiency can be used relative to each 
of the objectives? 

4. What standard(s) can be applied for evaluation of the 
overall effectiveness of possible courses of action? 

5. What are the existing or potential constraints to an 
effective solution? 
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6. What definition of "most effective" is to be applied in 
judging the possible solutions to any given problem in light of 
the identified goals and constraints. 

These questions aid in the establishment of boundary conditions , 
i.e., that set of factors which define the "field" within which a 
feasible solution can and should be found. Where techniques of 
operations research can be applied, 1t may be possible to identify 
boundary conditions clearly and to give them numerical values. In 
most public policy situations* however, the identification of 
boundary conditions may be a most difficult undertaking, seldom 
adaptable to mathematical processes. 

A policy decision that does not meet the boundary conditions 
is worse than one that wrongly defines the problem. It is all but 
impossible to salvage policy decisions that start with the right 
premises but stop short of the right conclusions. Furthermore, 
clear thinking about the boundary conditions is needed to recognize 
when a course of action brought about by a given policy must be 
abandoned. A major cause of policy failure lies in an inability 
to recognize a subsequent shift in conditions—in the problem 
specifications—which makes the prior "right" decision suddenly 
inappropriate. 

Often policy decisions are made in which the specifications 
to be satisfied essentially are incompatible. In other words, to 
achieve Goal A through a prescribed course of action precludes the 
achievement of Goal B, or at best makes this achievement highly 
unlikely. This situation represents a classic case in which 
boundary conditions were not fully and clearly identified. More- 
over* a policy decision often is made which Involves a "gamble" 
or so-called "calculated risk." This is the type of decision 
that might work if nothing whatever goes wrong, and often emerges 
from something much less rational than a gamble'-namely, a hope 
against hope that two or more clearly Incompatible specifications 
can be fulfilled simultaneously. 

As a rule* the articulation of public goals and objectives 
seldom is sufficiently specific to be of real value in establish- 
ing boundary conditions for any particular policy issue. Therefore, 
what is required is some mechanism whereby these overall goals can 
be translated into more specific program goals and through which 
identifiable boundary conditions can be tested against the more 
general (and remote) goals and objectives. The best "device" con- 
tinues to be experience, coupled with a careful delineation of 
the problan and the associated objectives. The public manager's 
role should be to continue to monitor public sentiments and iden- 
tifiable "felt needs" and to translate these into such terms as 
to make possible a comparison among an area of alternative 
strategies. 
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In Search of the "Best" Policy 

Once the problem and the boundary conditions have been speci- 
fied, with what is believed to be a sufficiency of relevant facts 
available, it it possible to pass on to the next phase of the pro- 
cess—the formulation of pol ic ^ y a] ternatives in search of a "best" 
policy. It should be an invariable rule to develop several alter- 
natives for every situation. Otherwise there is the danger of 
falling into the trap of a false "either-or" proposition. There 
is a common confusion in human thinking between a true contradic- 
tion which embraces all possibilities, and a contrast which lists 
only two out of a number of possibilities. This danger is further 
heightened by a tendency to focus on the extremes in any problem 
situation. 

Alternative approaches relevant to a given policy*demand1ng 
situation differ in grade according to the level of reflection 
reached. At first they are relatively vague; but as the alter- 
native becomes more appropriate, observations likewise become 
more acute. Perception and conception continue to work together 
until the former locates and describes the problem, while the 
latter represents a possible method of solution. 

The next step is to develop an understanding of the possible 
consequences , by-products, and side-effects associated with each 
of the suggested policy alternatives. This examination consists 
of an identification of the Implications of particular courses of 
action in relation to othfer aspects of the system. The relation- 
ship so formulated constitutes a proposition: If such and such 
a relation is accepted, then we are committed to such and such 
courses of action because of their membership in the same system. 
Through a series of such intermediate examinations, an understand- 
ing of the problem finally is reached which may be more relevant 
to the policy demanding situation than the original conception. 

Only after a nuiriber of alternatives have been formulated Is 
it possible to determine the "best" policy. If an adequate job 
has been done to this point, it will be found that either there 
are several alternatives to choose from, or there are half a 
dozen or so which fall short of perfection, but differ among 
themselves as to the area of shortcoming. It is a rare situation 
n which there is one and only one appropriate course of action. 
In fact, whenever policy analysis leads to this comforting con- 
clusion, one may reasonably suspect the policy decision of being 
little more than a plausible argument for ^ preconceived idea. 

There are two basic modes of operation for finding the "best" 
policy from among several alternatives depending upon the general 
class of decision sought^- adapti ve or Innovative , Since adaptive 
decisions merely require that the selected course of action meet 
the minimal expectations sanctioned by the system, and do not 
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require the substitution of new expectations, the "best" alterna- 
tive can be selected on the basis of relatively simple criteria^ 
The selected policy alternative should be one that provides "satis*^ 
factory" solutions to the problem* while creating a minimum dis- 
turbance of established expectations. No single policy alter- 
native may satisfy these conditions, and therefore, it may be 
necessary to combine elements from several alternatives to achieve 
these objectives* The in novative policy commitments require more 
rigorous analysis and testing, since they will result ultimately 
In modifications of expectations. In seeking the "best" policy 
to a situation requiring innovation, there are five criteria that 
may provide helpful guidelines^ dealing with such Issues as; 

1. Treatment of uncertainty; 

2. Risks and expected gains; 

3. Econoiny of effort; 

4. Timing of alternatives; and 

5. Limitations of resources. 

Most policy situations requiring an Innovative response In- 
volve major conditions of uncertainty f Several techniques, appli- 
cable under varying circumstances, have been developed to provide 
explicit treatment of uncertainty in the analysis of alternatives. 
These techniques include: 

1. Sensitivity analysis— designed to measure (often rather 
crudely) th^ possible effects on alternative under analysis result- 
ing from variations in uncertain elements by assigning various 
levels of "expected values" to these elements. 

2. Contingency analysis — designed to examine the effects on 
alternatives under consideration when a relevant change is postu- 
lated in the criteria for evaluating the alternatives; it is a 
form of "with and without" analysis. 

3. A fortiori analysis— coming from the Latin, meaning "with 
stronger reason", this method deliberately "stacking the deck" in 
favor of one alternative to determine how it might stand up in com- 
parison to other alternatives. 

While these three techniques for dealing with uncertainty may 
be useful in a direct andlytical sense, they silso may contribute 
Indirectly to the resolution of policy demanding situations. 
Through sensitivity and contingency analysis it may be possible 
to gain a better understanding of the really critical uncertainties 
of a given problem area. With this knowledge^ a newly designed 
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policy alternative might be formulated that would provide a reason- 
ably good hedge against a range of the more significant uncertainties 



Converting Analysis Into Policy 

Effective policy analysis must build from what is "right" or 
"best** rather than what is acceptable or possible precisely because 
in converting analysis to actual policy commitments compromises are 
inevitable. Policy-makers gain little If the process starts out 
with the question; "What is acceptable?" In seeking answers to 
this question* important things usually are overlooked and s^ny 
changes of coming up with an effective solution—let alone the 
right answer — may be lost. 

Having identified the "best" policy alternative, the first 
step in seeking an acceptable decision Is to make a reconnaissance 
of the expectations of the system* Unlike the adaptive decision 
process, innovative policies nearly always require that expecta- 
tions be altered and modified. Therefore, a careful appraisal 
must be made of expectations (both internal and external to the 
system) that must be accomodated, in order to devise the means 
for diverting potentially hostile attitudes and engendering sup- 
port for the proposed solution. 

Converting policy analysis Into acceptable policy decisions 
is often the most time-consuming aspect of the systemic process. 
A policy will not become effective unless the action commitments 
have been built into it from the start. In fact, no decision has 
been made unless carrying It out in specific steps has become 
someone's work assignment and responsibility. Until this is 
accomplished, the policy is only a good intention. 

The flaw in so many policy statements is that they contain 
no action commitments*-they fail to designate specific areas of 
responsibility for their effective Implementation* Converting 
policy into action requires that several distinct questions be 
answered: (1) Who has to know of the policy decision? (2) What 
action has to be taken? (3) Who is to take It? and (4) What does 
the action have to be so that the people who have to do It can 
do it? The first and the last of these questions are too often 
overlooked^*w1th dire consequences. 

The action must be appropriate to the capacities of the 
people who have to carry it out. The action commitment becomes 
doubly Important when people have to change their behavior, habits, 
or attitudes if a policy is to become effective. Care must be 
taken not only to see that the responsibility for the action Is 
clearly assigned, but also that the people assigned are capable 
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of carrying it out. The measurements* the standards for accomplish- 
ment* and the Incentives associated with the proposed action must be 
changed simultaneously with the Introduction of the policy* 

To complete this multi-stage model, provision must be made 
throughout the process for feedback , Feedback occurs, Intention- 
ally or unintentionally, at many stages in the process* Much of 
this feedback is internal to the process, resulting in a re-cycling 
of a particular stage in order to acheive further refinements and 
modifications* The feedback which has an Impact on the entire 
system, however, generally occurs at two points; (1) after the 
policy decision has been made and action programs have been Initi- 
ated; and (2) whenever internal demands are created within the 
system* In both cases, new demands (inputs) may be generated, 
causing the total process to re-cycle. 

Information monitoring and reporting are particularly impor- 
tant after a policy decision has been reached in order to provide 
continuous testing of expectations against actual events. Even 
the best policy decision has a high probability of being wrong; 
even the most effective one eventually becomes obsolete. Failure 
to provide for adequate feedback Is one of the primary reasons for 
persisting in a course of action long after It has ceased to be 
appropriate or rational* While the advent of the computer has 
made it possible to compile and analyse great quantities of ^'feed* 
back" data in a relatively short period of time. It must be recog- 
nized that computers can handle only abstractions. Abstractions 
can be relied upon only If they are constantly checked against 
concrete results, 

A basic aspect of the policy-making process is the develop- 
ment of a predictive capability within the systems to identify chang* 
Ing conditions which might necessitate modifications in the select- 
ed courses of action. Control s should be developed for a given 
solution by: (1) defining what constitutes a significant change 
for each variable and relationship which appears as a component 
In the policy decision; (2) establishing procedures for detecting 
the occurrence of such significant changes (providing modifications 
In the screening devices); and (3) specifying the tolerable range 
within which the policy can be modified if such changes occur and 
beyond which new solutions must be sought* In applying these con- 
trols, the information gained through "feedback" serves as a central 
component* 



CONCLUSIONS 

Taken in the aggregate, these elements of the systemic per- 
spective provide a highly unified approach to problem-solving and 
the formulation of public policy. This does not imply, of course. 
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that every problem will find a suitable solution, nor does it suggest 
that every policy will prove politically efficacious. Systems think- 
ing is a way of approaching problems, not absolving them. Yet, as 
more and more of the responsibilities of policy development fall to 
the professional manager, such a unified approach may prove to be 
highly effective. 

As has been noted above, systems thinking is very old; it Is 
only in recent years, however, that the ideology has been transformed 
Into methodology. Systems analysis has been thrust, as it were. Into 
the roaring vortex of social change and has been asked to lend order 
to the growing chaos. In short, current efforts to develop more 
systemic forms of analysis are responses to a clear set of societal 
needs. Van Glqch defines these needs as the need to: (a) generalize , 
(b) simplify , (c) integrate , (d) optimize , (e) evaluate , (fj plan , 
and (g) control * 

A systemic perspective is both a response to and a redefinition 
of the social reality which poses these types of needs* It is this 
aspect of redefinition which has opened systems thinking up to 
serious attack* Social theorists continue to contend that social 
phenomena will not fit the systemic mold* Hoos summarizes this 
position as follows: 

(Social systems) defy definition as objec- 
tive, philosophy, and scope , . « « Solution of 
social problems is never achieved . . * . Despite 
the semblance of precision, there are no right 
and wrong, true or false solutions* Consequently, 
it is presumptuous to label as wrong anything 
than can be done now and right that which looks 
good on paper. 44 

While this type of pessimism is a healthy intellectual contri- 
bution and a safeguard against overgeneralizatlon, as policy prac- 
titioners, we can Ill-afford to be intimidated into inactivity by 
the complexity of social problems. While the tools of analysis are 
crude, the choice Is one of deferring judgement to await methodo- 
logical closure, or seeking policy improvement, irrespective of 
the complexity. To the extent that system analysis can reduce the 
complexity, it signals greater involvement in the activity to which 
we are already professionally committed* ^ 
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THE CURRICULUM MODULES 
Chapter III 



This chapter will focus on the curriculum modules that comprise the 
policy/program analysis and evaluation components of the NTDS Urban Manage- 
ment Curriculum Development Project. The express purpose of this dis- 
cussion is threefold: 

(1) To demonstrate how these analytical mechanisms interact one 
with another* and fit within the general rubric of policy/program analysis 
and evaluation. 

(2) To examine briefly the objectives* design, and capabilities of 
each curriculum module* 

(3) To suggest the application and limitations that comprise the 
parameters of each module. 

To lend a sense of cohesion to this presentation, the modules have 
been divided along their most dominant generic lines* This division is in- 
herently stipulative. Moreover, as the discussion will point out» these 
processes are overlapping both in time sequence and in functional applica- 
tion. Nevertheless* the following categorization does serve an explanatory 
purpose. 



Functional Oblective 


Currlfulum Motjule 


Discovering Goals and 
Objectives and Genera- 
ting .Al ternatlves 


Strategic Planning 
Issue Paper Techniques 
Long Range Forecasting 
Management By Objectives 


Financial Planning/ Admin- 
istration and Analysis 


Cost Benefit/Effectiveness 

Analysis 
Performance/ Program 

Budgeting 
Capital Facilities Planning 

and Debt Administration 


Policy/Program 
Implementation and 
Evaluation 


Implementation Procedures 
Productivity Measurement 
Performance Auditing 



While these module topics do not constitute a complete set of policy 
analysis tools, they do provide a basic set; a starter set if you will. 
These techniques cannot address every policy problem or issue. No set of 
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techniques, no matter how sophisticated, can achieve complete coverage of 
all problem situations encountered in the formulation and implementation 
of public policies and programs. These techniques, however, can order 
thinking in reference to many common and yet complex policy problems. 
Furthermore, in relative comparison to existing administrative practices, 
these techniques, taken as a package, can provide considerable advance- 
ment in the state of the art of public management. 



DISCOVERING GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 
AND GENERATING ALTERNATIVES 

The processes by which public policy is formulated and Implemented 
involve both qualitative and quantitative judgments. Management science 
techniques, such as operations research and systems analysis, have found 
application in problem situations where the primary objective is to in- 
crease efficiency— where it is clear what "more efficient" means. Analysis 
often can be reduced to the application of a basic "modeV. such as linear 
or dynamic programming or queuing theory, and by the specification of para- 
meters and constraints^ the analytical model can be made to fit a wide 
variety of operations. An "optimal solution" is then obtained by means 
of a systematic computational routine. 

There are many other public policy situations^ however, where such 
analytical techniques can only assist in the solution of sub-problems or 
minor components of larger complex problems. Such situations normally in- 
volve more than the efficient application of resources among some clearly 
defined set of alternatives. These problems are not "solvable" in the 
same sense as efficiency problems in which some "pay-off" function can be 
maximized in a clear expression of what is to be accomplished. Under 
these more complex situations, the difficulty often lies in determining 
what ought to be done (i.e.. planning), as well as in how to do it (i.e.. 
management) » where it is not totally clear what "more efficient" really 
means, and where many of the factors in the problem situatton may elude 
quantification. Final policy and program recommendations must thus re- 
main, in large part, a matter of judgment and faith. 



Decision Demands and Systematic Analysis 

Decision demands (prudence^ flexibility^ responsiveness)*-while 
rarely found in a pure form, separate and distinct from performance de- 
mands (efficiency, responsibility^ integrity)— do constitute a signifi- 
cantly unique analytical enterprise. For the most part, the analytical 
process is one of deciding what to do rather than how to do it. This 
process which Krawner associates with developmental or planning problems 
(note once again Figure 1) is concerned with "setting objectives" and 
"inventing alternatives". ^ Kraemer proceeds to identify this realm of 
the policy formulation process with such phrases as "largely intuitive" 
and "largely qualitative". The qualitative character of these judgments 
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does not imply that they need be unsystematic* purely subjective, and/or 
capricious. Inevitably such judgments will be more susceptible to social 
and political pressures (as they should be). But these elements of trans- 
rationality do not imply the reign of irrationality* or the defeat of 
analysis. As Kraemer has so cogently pointed out* "the greatest potential 
benefit of policy analysis is in just those areas where the problems are 
most complex, the costs and risks the highest* the uncertainties greatest* 
and the results most likely to be seen only over an extended period of 
time. "2 

The devices to be discussed in this section are expressly designed 
to cope with this challenge of reducing uncertainties in those realms of 
highest uncertainty and to lend greater objectivity to highly subjective 
judgments. In this regard* these mechanisms attempt to replace techno- 
cratic or political guesswork and arm-chair forecasting with mora rigo- 
rous approximations of societal demands. In addition* these devices are 
designed to develop task orientations and establish action commitments 
within those organizations which must m-^et these demands. 

While the following set of procedures are only a sample of the types 
of activities applicable to developmental problems, they are representative 
of a broad range of strategies and techniques. 




Strategic Planning 



Strategic planning, as might be expected from the title, is an out- 
growth of military decision-making, decision-making which must meet every 
conceivable eventuality. Along these lines, strategic planning has also 
been widely used in the private sector as a means of meeting fluctuating 
conditions of the market-place. Stated simply, strategic planning is a 
process for reducing the level of uncertainty under which a given system 
operates. 

The primary objective of strategic planning is to broaden the base 
upon which to inake public decisions having long-range implications. Stra- 
tegic planning attempts to identify long-range needs stemming from growth 
and development (or lack of growth}* to explore the ramifications and im- 
plications of public programs and policies designed to meet those needs, 
and to formulate development plans and strategies that permit a maximiza- 
tion of positive aspects of growth while minimizing the negative aspects. 
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Strategic planning is the process of identifying public goals and 
objectives* determining needed changes in these objectives, and deciding 
on the resources to be used to attain these objectives. Through the 
formulation of a strategic plan, pol icies- -factual premises representing 
what can be done--are tested against goals— value premises representing 
what should be done. The outcome of this interface is an incorporation 
of ideal and practical elements in the public policy formulation process. 

Strategic planning is a generic concept implying a vast array of 
more particular techniques which might include: survey research, atti- 
tudinal studies, public awareness/ involvement programs, long-range fore- 
casting, scenario generation and simulations, diagnosis of trends, for- 
mulation of effectiveness measures, and so forth. Strategic planning 
is both a process for discovering societal goals and for translating 
these goals Into action commitments. It has three essential aims: 

(1) the identification and clarification of long-term needs in the 
context of a short-range planning process; 

(2) the design of plans and policies which reduce the impact of un- 
intended social consequences (spill-over effects) ; and 

(3) the interface of decision demands with performance demands, and 
the creation of integrated approaches rteeded to maximize social satis- 
faction while minimizinq costs, waste, inefficiencies^ and time delays. 

An overall characteristic of strategic planning is that of compre- 
hensiveness ; an attempt is made to integrate and coordinate the operations 
of all the identifiable variables and alternatives in the process. This 
comprehensiveness seeks to eliminate piece-meal planning and to allow pre-, 
diction and correction of perceived problems, both in the present and the 
future. Furthermore* this comprehensiveness includes elements of theore- 
tical and practical planning with the objective or transforming good in- 
tentions into working policies. 

The underlying basis for strategic planning— its need and justifica- 
tion as an activity appropriate to the public management process— has been 
detailed in the following observations: 

Planning. . . is often anticipatory in its orien- 
tation* dealing with matters that are not imminent pro- 
blems. While nearly all planning involves the formula- 
tion of corrective measures to alleviate mistakes of 
the past, the essence of planning is preventive rather 
than remedial. ... To handle such problems* it is 
necessary to deal with possible situations which only 
can be forecast. The operational situations envisaged 
do not as yet exist* and further, they have only a pro- 
ability of actually existing at some point in the fu- 
ture. In a very real sense, it may bt: said that the 
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systems to be analyzed do not exist but must be "inven- 
ted," By the same token, the operational laws govern- 
ing the behavior of these systems must be brought into 
being by proper manipulation of the operational environ- 
ment. This n«ans that both the "invented" systems and ^ 
the operational laws must be conceptualized and analyzed. 

In this context, planning must go beyond analysis; it must include the pro- 
cess of synthesis . 

This synthesis must include not only the means already 
existing which might be gainfully preserved for use in 
future operations, but also many new means which must 
be constructed in order to achieve a competitive advan- 
tage that does not now exist. These new means must be 
identified if the synthesis is to be truly creative,^ 

The probabilistic nature of future systems necessitates the development 
and study of long-range alternatives. It is important to seek an optimi* 
zation of each alternative. Yet, it also is necessary to consider how to 
optimize the future by comparing the values and objectives associated with 
an interrelated set of optimized alternatives. 

There are several steps involved in the process of strategic planning. 
One process, presented by Bernard Taylor, ^ outlines six major stages: 

(1) setting objectives; 

(2) appraising the organization's resources and capabilities; 

(3) assessing trends in the commercial, technological, and social 
environment; 

(4) assessing alternative paths open to the organization and defining 
clear strategies for future development and growth; 

(5) producing detailed operational plans» programs^ and budgets; and 

(6) evaluating overall performance against clear criteria in light 
of goals, strategies, and plans established, 

A more extensive typology of "administrative planning" is provided by John 
Parker,^ His conception adds to the stages defined above a stage of des- 
cription and prediction in which both the organization's future and the 
community's future are projected; and evaluative stage in whfch organi- 
zational goals are matched against community values; a stage in which 
priorities are determined among defined objectives; and a plan revision 
stage in which performance feedback is used to modify and improve policy 
directions adopted in the initial strategic plan. 
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Catanese and Steiss» in their "hybrid" of systems analysis and com* 
prehensive planning, which they call "systemic planning**, identify the 
following steps as appropriate to this process:' 

(1) Definition and clarification of current and future problems and 
interrelationships among these problems. 

(2) Prediction of future conditions arising from identifiable problems 

(3) Identification of parameters, boundary conditions, or constraints 
which determine the range of possible solutions to the totality of problems 

(4) Determination of goals and objectives at varying levels 

(a) Maximal and minimal levels 

(b) Optimal levels 

(c) Normative or Utopian levels 

(5) Definition and analysis of subsystems 

(a) Breakdown of the system into its component parts (subsystems), 
so that subsystem analysis can proceed in parallel 

(b) Identification of particular problems and needs associated 
with each subsystem 

(6) Formulation of alternatives 

(7) Evaluation of qualitative and quantitative cost-effectiveness of 
each alternative 

(8) Simulation of alternatives in the projected environment of the 
urban system in order to test overall performance, as well as to determine 
possible by-products and spill-over effects 

(9) Determination of implementation sequence for each feasible alter- 
native based on the critical dimensions of certain defined subsystem require- 
ments and on the definiteness of subsystem specifications 

(10) Recommendation of (a) minimal; (b) optimal; and (d) normative 
alternatives 

(11) Feedback from political and public interests to determine necessary 
modifications in suggested alternatives 

(12) Selection of alternative course of action and initiation of action 
programs to bring about the dasired conditions 

(13) Development of predictive capacity within the system to identify 
changing conditions which might necessitate modifications in the selected 
course of action 
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(14) Establishment of a continuous monitoring process to evaluate 
output feedback 

A more concise and perhaps less ambitious picture of strategic plan- 
ning might focus on the following ingredients: (1) basic research and 
analysis (data collection and inventory studies, including a determination 
of a "planning horizon" and the levels of population to be served, and 
diagnosis of trends and needs and the consequent formulation of effective- 
ness measures; (2) forecasts of alternative futures based on specific 
trend and policy variables; (3) statements of goals and objectives as defi- 
nitions of the desired state of the system; (4) formulation, analysis, and 
evaluation of alternative courses of action; and (5) the formulation of 
policies that govern the acquisition, use, and disposition of public 
resources.^ 

Drawing upon these perspectives, as well as others, a model of stra- 
tegic planning has been constructed as the first in the series of curricu- 
lum modules. This model has five basic phases which come into play once 
a general consensus to plan has been reached or when an organization or 
governmental entity is faced with a critical service demand. The five 
overall phases are; 

I . Basic Research 
II. Alternative Futures 
III* Goals Articulation 
IV. Strategic Responses 

V. Policy Refinements 

I . Basic Research . This initial stage involves the development of 
baseline dato* Much of the data required for strategic planning already 
exists in one form or another and thus need only be collected and cate- 
gorized* In others cases, hard empirical and/or soft attitudinal data 
must be generated from scratch. In general, the basic research stage is 
designed to provide a thorough going analysis of a particular problem 
situation. In this regard the following functions are involved: 

(1) A diagnosis of the roots of basic problems and the various 
causal relationships. 

(2) The identification of key variables in the process of amelio- 
rating the problem. 

(3) A projection of the interrelationship-between-sets of community 
problems such as: unemployment and crime. 

II. Alternative Futures . This second stage not only involves a fore- 
cast of future community needs and resources; it attempts to predict the 
general organizational political setting in which the problem will be 
addressed. This forecasting process entails five critical elements: 
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(1) Regional socio-economic and political forces 

(2) Community development 

(3) Community needs 

(4) Organizational development 

(5) Financial potentials. 

III. Goals Articulation . This stage defined the desired state of the 
system. While implicit in the other stages, goals and objectives are made 
explicit in this stage. Goals are cast in aKmold which will facilitate 
strategic adjustments in the state of the system. The vital point here is 
that community goals are rarely completed achieved, rather goals are syn- 
thesized with possible solutions to create realizable objectives. This 
process is normally threefold: 

[1} An appraisal of community goals in context. 

(2) A projection of the desired state of the system 

(3) The formulation of hypothetical objectives. 

IV. Strategic Responses . In this stage hypothetical objectives are 
concretized and the range of strategic responses appropriate to the pro- 
jected futures chosen. Responses are again adapted to achieve productive 
synergy with the existing policies and programs of the community or organi- 
zation. In general, this stage strives to answer five basic questions: 

(1) What is to be accomplished (objectives)? 

(2) Where is it to be accomplished (focus)? 

(3) How is it to be accomplished (means or methodology)? 

(4) Where do these objectives fit into the general cormiunity 
priorities (goals alignment)? 

(5) What are the standards of accomplishment (performance nreasure- 
ment)? 

y. Policy Refinement . This stage represents the fact that for strategic 
plannThq to be truly strategic, it must be continually refined. In essence, 
it includes a monitoring process which insures that the policy is continually 
ready to meet future conditions. These refinements would facilitate the 
translation of strategic policies into program policies and/or development 
policies. The following specific events are associated with this enrich- 
ment process. 
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(1) Trigger events and action sequencing which link responses to 
changes in future conditions. 

(2) Monitoring and policy adjustment. 

(3) Pilot studies. 

(4) Sub-Area specific policies, which insure adsptability to diverse 
segments of the public. 

III. Design and Selection of Alternatives . In the final phase of the 
strategic planning process, system inputs are considered, weighted, and 
evaluated to produce an output—a policy statement and/or recommended pro- 
gram of action. Policies and programs should cover the entire range of 
actions required by goal sets and should be structured according to com- 
munity needs and organizational objectives. Policies must address such 
basic questions as: (1) what is to be accomplished (objectives); (2) how 
it is to be accomplished (means); (3) where it is to be accomplished (locus) 
(4) given limited resources, what is to be accomplished first (priorities); 
and (5) what are appropriate measures of accomplishment (standards for 
evaluation and control). 

This culminative phase involves the selection of the best policy state- 
ment based upon feasibility, program consequences, financial considerations 
and the needs and requirements of the community. This is the actual '*de- 
cision'* stage of strategic planning, and all previous stages have been the 
build-up to make the decisions easier and more logical (as well as less 
risky and uncertain). 

Strategic planning also includes, of course, continuous feedback and 
reassessment activities. In a somewhat parallel context, various authors 
have referred to this subprocess as ^* adaptive planning^* or ''contingency 
planning." Friedmann makes an important distinction between developmental 
and adaptive planning: 

The former (developmental planning) is concerned with 
achieving a high rate of cumulative-investment for a 
given area by activating unused resource capabilities; 
the latter (adaptive planning) is interested chiefly 
in the qualitative adaptations to the changing interplay 
of economic forces within the area. To put it another 
way> adaptive planning generally takes place in response 
to externally induced development." 

Adaptive planning is premised on the contemporary characteristics of urban 
development and the high degree of interregional dependency which governs 
much of current decision-making. As a consequence, the planner must be in 
a position to formulate responses to exogenous forces, taking advantage of 
newly developed resource capabilities or other opportunities which origi- 
nate outside the community and relieving pressures emerging from these 
forces and opportunities. The contingency approach Is aimed at creating 
conditions whereby the effects of unforeseen crises can be deflected or 
absorbed at mininaim cost or inconvenience. The field of engineering has 
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followed this strategy for years, by introducing large safety factors into 
the designs to reduce to a tolerable level the likelihood of materials 
failure. The engineer may also offer a cost-reliability trade-off, i.e., 
the relative costs of designing a facility to meet different contingency 
levels. 

Contingency and adaptive planning, taken in the abstract, share a 
basic problem--they seek to avoid the worst, while providing relatively 
little guidance as to how the best can be achieved. As a subprocess in 
strategic planning, this shortcoming is at least partially circumvented 
since one of the major objectives of the strategic planning process is 
to gain agreement as to what the "best" is or should be. 

The difference between strategic planning and the more traditional 
approaches to planning might be summarued as follows: 

(1) Strategic planning strives to reduce rather than extoll intuitive 
judgments and to place such judgments on a more objective and professional 
basis. 

(2) Strategic planning seeks to establish guidance mechanisms based 
on an aggregation of social goals and objectives, rather than relying on 
linear extrapolations of past and current trends in the physical environ- 
ment. 

(3) Strategic planntng provides a basis for adjustment between long- 
range goals and short-range needs, rather than maintaining the invariability 
of forecasted futures. 

In essence, strategic planning establishes a frame of reference with which 
to test policies and programs, allowing for continual experimentation and 
refinement, rather than blind commitment to what is often self-fulfilling 
growth policy. Strategic planning offers the basis for a thesis as well 
as a synthesis . 



Issue Paper Techniques--Identifying the 
Boundaries of Policy proble"ms 

As has been suggested, the decision process quite often is laced with 
intuitive/professional judgments. This element of intuition does not imply 
that such judgments are ill-founded {i.e., not based in fact). Nevertheless, 
such judgments often place a cloak of mystery over the intervening logic be- 
tween the factual characteristics of a problem and the formulation of alter- 
native courses of action to resolve that problem. The techniques embodied 
by the issue paper are vital not only to the clarification of policy problems, 
but also in the removal of this cloak. Thus a issue paper may provide a 
substantial aid to the many educated laymen who take part in the policy 
formulation process, as well as the professional analyst. 

As originally conceived, the purpose of an issue paper was to explore 
a problem in sufficient depth to provide decision*makers with a fairly com- 
plete idea of its dimensions and the possible scope of its solution. On the 
basis of this initial exploration, decision-makers could then determine further 
courses of action and commitments, including the development of more definitive 
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studies leading to specific policy and program recoffimendations. In 
(jractice, however, tho issue paper has evolved as a formal, systematic 
assessment of all that is currently known about a particular problem or 
issue based on data that are readily available ~ it does not involve 
additional in-depth analyses or extensive data gathering efforts. Thus, 
an issue paper serves as a first phase study, the objective of which 1j 
to establish boundary conditions in order to lay a foundation for more 
extensive policy and program analyses as may be indicated by this pro- 
blem perspectus. 

An issue paper attempts to identify the real problem or problem set, 
to isolate the fundamental objectives involved, to suggest appropriate 
measures of effectiveness and alternative courses of action, and to iden- 
tify the population subgroups currently affected or likely to be impacted 
by the problems. Government agencies and private sector organizations 
concerned with various aspects of the issue are listed, and resources cur- 
rently available and those that can readily be applied to the problem are 
identified. An issue paper stops short, however, of the actual investi- 
gation and evaluation of the impacts of the various alternatives—for 
otherwise it would be the analysis itself. Originally developed in con- 
junction with the techniques of Planning-Programming-Budgeting Systems, 
the issue paper has received widespread application in a broad range of 
public problem-solving situations. 

An issue paper seeks specific answers to such critical questions as: 

(1) What is the magnitude of the problem, how widespread is it cur- 
rently, and how important is it likely to be in the foreseeable future? 

(2) What public goals and objectives are associated with the iden- 
tified problems, and what is its impact on these objectives? 

(3) What measures of effectiveness and efficiency can be developed 
to monitor progress toward the resolution of the problem and the attain- 
ment of the associated goals and objectives? 

(4) What specific activities relevant to the problem are currently 
being undertaken by government, and what alternative programs or activi- 
ties should be considered for meeting the problem? 

To be reasonably certain that no aspect of the problem is overlooked, it is 
appropriate to work through a standard format in fairly systematic fashion 
even though all of the required data and information may not be available 
or may not be in the desired form in terms of accuracy or dependability. 
In addition to assisting in the further articulation of the problem and 
the identification of related problems, by-products, and spill-over effects, 
such a standard format can help to provide an appropriate management per- 
spective to problem-solving, 
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The major elements of a standard issue paper are outlined and dis- 
cussed below- Since the original format for the issue paper was designed 
primarily for use with PPBS systems, in application to other problem situa- 
tions it may be necessary to omit certain sections. In some cases, it 
also may be desirable to add categories such as an accounting of the 
political constraints associated with a particular policy issue or problem, 

(1) The background and sources of the problem . This section should 
offer a clear and concise description of the problem, issue, or situation 
for which further analysis is proposed; identify the origins of the pro- 
blem; specify the particular manifest symptoms; and, to the extent possi- 
ble, suggest some of the root causes. Since it is important to distin- 
guish between symptoms and causes in order to identify the real problem, 
basic cause-effect relationships should be clarified to the extent that 
they are known, 

(2) Hhy the "problem" is a problem . This section identifies why the 
situation warrants the assignment of analytical resources at this time and 
the possible consequences if the probfems are permitted to continue unabated 
Such a statement serves to justify the expenditure of public funds for 
analysis, 

(3) The groups or institutions toward which corrective action are 
directed . Often in the formulation of a program or decision to eliminate 
a problem the exact "who" or 'Vhat" that is to serve as the target is am- 
biguous. Thus, it is necessary to spell out the specific population, if 

it is other than the general public, and to provide general characteristics, 
such as age group, race, income class, special needs, and geographical 
location. For example. If a health program were being considered, the 
target group might be those with a particular illness or those who were in 
a high-risfc category. It is also important to distinguish between those 
persons who are actually in the target group and the impacted population 
to be included if certain alternatives are undertaken. If, for example, 
the problems under analysis stems from current welfare eligibility standards 
the actual tarqet group would include all those presently eligible to claim 
benefits plus (or minus) any categories of individuals that would be affec- 
ted by contemplated changes in the rules, 

> 

(4) The affected publics . The question of who gets the benefits and 
who pays the costs is central to the resolution of most public policy pro- 
blems and issues. Therefore, it ib important that these groups are clearly 
delineated (to the extent possible, it would be desirable to have quantita- 
tive estimates and projections of the numbers in the various beneficiary 
and target groups) so as to alert decision-*makers of these existing and 
potential "clientele groups", 

(5) Current programs and policies related to the problem . The issue 
paper should provide a list of specific activities currently underway that 
affect {or potentially could affect) the problem. Such programs should be 
identified, and to the extent possible without inordinate effort, related 
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program costs and their impacts on the target and beneficiary groups should 
be estimated. Indications of the number currently being served by these 
programs and projections based upon whatever plans are known are helpful. 
It is important to make the list as complete as possible—federal, state, 
city, and county» as well as private sector programs should be identified. 
Any new efforts to achieve the same or essentially similar objectives 
should obviously be integrated and coordinated with those of all other 
agencies having effect on the problem or issue. 

(6) Clarification of goals and objectives . It is important to identify 
the goals and objectives associated with a particular issue or problem in a 
clear, careful* and precise manner. Otherwise, it is very likely that fur- 
ther analysis will come up short for lack of adequate direction. Imprecise 
or incomplete statements of objectives may result in misconceived measures 
of effectiveness, incorrect and ineffectual specifications of alternatives, 
and misdirected investments of resources that have little hope of allevia- 
ting the problem. It is important to look beyond the immediate problem 
situation to call attention to longer range goals and any possible spill- 
overs to other public programs. In this connection, the data base develop- 
ed through the procedures of strategic planning may be applicable to the 
identification of community-wide and societal goals. 

(7) Designation of effectiveness measures . Effectiveness measures in- 
volve a scoring technique for determining the state of d given system (or- 
ganization, community, etc.) at a given point in tTme. They are indicators 
that measure direct and indirect impacts of specific resources in the pur- 
suit of certain goals and objectives. Under this approach, goals are de- 
fined by: (a) level of current performance, (b) the impact of current re- 
sources on performance, and (c) a comparison with desired levels of per- 
formance. 

(8) Identification of a framework of analysis . This section explores 
the methodological approaches to be applied if the issue paper leads to a 
full-scale analysis. The analytical framework defines the basic assumptions 
and the types of techniques and methods to be utilized. At this stage, of 
course, the methodology can only be discussed in very tentative terms. It 
is important, however, to establish this framework and to test its efficacy 
against what is known about the problem in order to determine if extensive 
new data will be required to operationalize the selected approach. 

(9) Generation of alternatives . At this stage of the issue paper, an 
attempt should be made to generate the broadest possible range of alterna- 
tives, even though some of them may seem* a priori , impractical, too costly, 
technically infeasible, or highly unorthodox. Later, when the full-scale 
analysis is underway, many of these alternatives may be rejected. However, 
at the outset it is important to take a wide-open, free-wheeling, uncon- 
strained look at all of the possibilities. While it is probably adequate 

to focus primarily on the *'pure** or distinct alternatives, where it seems 
obvious, Lhe possibility of mixed solutions or combinations and permutations 
arising from the basic alternatives should also be discussed. 
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(10) Setting forth recommendations . Examples of the types of recom- 
mendations to be set forth in an issue paper include: (1) to undertake a 
full-scale study, (2) to continue the analysis, but on a low priority basis 
or (3) to terminate any further analysis since the problem Is below some 
threshold of concern. Occasionally, sufficient information may come to 
light during the development of the issue paper to provide the basis for 
decisive conclusions regarding one of the alternatives, thus warranting an 
immediate action recommendation. In such cases, the preliminary design to 
initiate the study has, in fact, become the study* 

Actual issue papers may involve additional or compound stages and in- 
dices as necessary. In some instances, it will be deemed appropriate for 
the policy analyst to comment upon the political conditions and the arena 
through which the policy should seek passage* In other situations, the 
analyst may wish to specify the organizational setting most conducive to 
successful implementation, 

A final item of concern is the appendix* Since a primary put'pose of 
an issue paper is to produce a document that is concise and clear enough 
to be read in its entirety by decision-makers who have to make up their 
minds whether to continue with a full-scale analysis, it may be appropriate 
to include much of the technical materials in an appendix. Such an appen- 
dix (or appendices) might include extensive authoritative references, foot- 
notes, back-up tables, charts, raw data, computer pr1nt-outs, extensive cal 
culations, special exhibits, and any other Items that might be helpful to 
other analysts in verifying the informational content of the issue paper* 

In sum, then, an issue paper is a formalized and elaborated form of 
*'brain storming'*, which serves as the hub of the professional discussion 
of policy problems. It channels that discussion in the direction of more 
systematic thinking, as well as providing greater visibility for ultimate 
policy decisionsJO 



Long Ran^e Forecasting and the 
Projection of Alternative Futures 

In both of the policy development mechanisms discussed thus far, the 
proc e ss ef-foi f^ rast ^ ng^f ^-fireje rtin g^^rved^ a"i)rominant feature* 

Processes for predicting the future, more often than not, are viewed by 
the layman (or layperson) as tantamount to soothsaying. This view is some 
what justified in reference to past experiences in which futures were pre- 
dicted on little more than hunches* An even more distressing situation 
is where forecasting was used as iin instrument in the hands of community 
growth agents (e.g., developers, businessmen, and real estate owners). 
Alan Wyner suggests that with water and other similar commodities requir- 
ing municipal bond elections citizens were often panicked by exponential 
growth forecasts into acquiring large overdrafts- with an overabundant 
water serving, as a catalyst for growth, the predictions became self- 
fulfilling*!! 
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Despite these abuses of forecasting, our society is more dependent 
on their use than ever before. As Alvin Toffler points out in his epic 
Futu re Shock , the vast majority of technological innovation has taken 
place in our lifetimes. This decade is fast becoming known as the "Age 
of Uncertainty." For a whole variety of economic, environmental, and 
political reasons, it is becoming more difficult to feel confident in a 
smooth transition into the future. Planning ahead for 10 to 15 years, 
which is often required for extensive (and capital intensive) public 
works projects, seems to be an increasingly hazardous task, and many 
local officials complain that they can not even predict revenues and 
expenditures a month ahead of time, much less 10 to 15 years. 

Part of this problem has to do with the techniques available for 
making such forecasts. In the past it had been a relatively easy and 
accurate task simply to extrapolate froni historical trends. If revenues 
went up S% a year for the past 10 years, then they surely would go up 
another 5% next year and for every year thereafter. But the energy 
crisis disturbed this complacency by bringing out a set of rather unique 
factors that had not had a significant impact on Past events. Mo one 
gave much though, for example, to the price of gasoline as a factor in 
highway revenues until it took a quantum jump in fy/4. Then local 
officials quickly realized that many of their desired highway and tran- 
sit projects could not be funded, at least until the distant future, be- 
cause of state and federal revenue shortfalls. 

The types of techniques to be discussed here under the heading of 
long-range forecasting, or what has often been labeled "technological 
forecasting", are expressly designed to achieve reduction of uncertainty 
with regard to unique or perhaps even cataclysmic events. While making 
forecasts, even on a very short term basis, is a difficult occupation at 
best, and while these techniques certainly cannot be viewed as dispelling 
all or even a large part of the rnystery enshrouding the future, they do 
have their benefits. The primary advantage is that the experience and 
intuition of a group of people with a broad range of expertise can be 
employed to identify the unique events that otherwise might not be con- 
sidered. Another advantage lies in the use of mathematics to help trace 
these experienced forecasts to their logical (and sometimes illogical) 
ends. In these ways, technological forecasting derives the best benefits 
from two worlds — the intuition of experienced practitioners and the 
rigor of mathematical deduction. The result hopefully is a much more in- 
formed view of the future (and its uncertainties) than might otherwise be 
available. 

The name "Technological Forecasting" is something of a misnomer in 
the context of this module. The title comes from a history of applications, 
to a great extent in^the military, in which researchers were trying to 
track the evolution of various technologies and use their findings to 
make forecasts of future developments. Yet the techniques associated with 
Technological Forecasting have a much wider range of applicability than 
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than technology. They currently are being employed in a very broad 
spectrum of economic, social, environmental, and political contexts. 
They also are being utilized to supplement an array of statistical 
estimation tools which traditionally have been used by, say, econo- 
mists, to help make predictions J2 

Some of the techniques described here are as old as mankind, but 
most were developed within the last 5 to 15 years and have only recent- 
ly been applied to urban problems. Thus while there has been 3 con- 
siderable number of successful military and private sector trials, 
there have been relatively few public/civil applications. Hence most 
of the techniques must be viewed as somewhat untested. On the other 
hand, urban trials are proceeding rapidly, and it will not be long be-- 
fore the more useful tools become included in the standard packages of 
available techniques. The purpose of this module is to highlight these 
methods so that the practitioner will be aware of many of their advan- 
tages and disadvantages when faced with the opportunity to use one or 
more of them. 

The most common tools Included under the heading of Long-Range 
Forecasting number about 11. These are: 

(1) Regression : a statistical technique for finding straight line 
relationships between a pair (or more) of variables, 

(2) S-Curves : relationships of the form of an S-curve over time, 
that IS, when growth is slow initially, then rapid, then tapering off 
quickly as limit is reached. 

(3) "Geijijua" Forecas^iing : that done by an individual without in- 
terac ti on with any other peo^l e . 

(4) Qbmmi ttee Forecast! ng : that done by a typically instructured 
group of people. 

(5) Analogy : prediction in which characteristics or events similar 
to that in a known entity are assumed to hold for the unknown entity. 

(6) Delphi : a structured committee in which feedback is anonymous 
and statistical > 

(7) Gaming : competitive actions between groups to generate simulated 
future outcomes > 

(8) Morphological Analysis : a search for unique forms or combinations 
of characteristics or events which may evolve. 

(9) Rel^\^nce Trees : a hierarchy of goals and functions indicating 
the most productive (relevant) parts for future developments. 
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(10) Probe : a "critical path*' arrangement of future events showing 
which ones are needed for a particular event to occur, 

(11) Cross Impact : a process for taking into account simultaneously 
the strength and direction of interaction between expected events. 

The range of problem areas to which these techniques can bo applied is 
wide. In fact, for some techniques it is not even necessary to have "hard" 
data as Input, The techniques can be employed for both short and long term 
horizons for helping to make forecasts of factors such as population, em- 
ploy^'rient, revenues, expenditures, racial tensions, public attitudes toward 
particular issues, and the like. Of course, the techniques also can be 
utilized for forecasting technological devt^lopments in such areas as solid 
waste disposal, transportation equipment, and energy generation. The use- 
fulness of such forecasts naturally will vary with the item being considered, 
but generally will be of higher quality for technical rather than social 
factors. Nevertheless, as social indicators (quality of life and social 
well-being) are refined along with unique social forecasting techniques per- 
haps commensurate or at least approximate quality will eventually be achieved. 
At present even minor reductions in the level of uncertainty augur for a 
continued development of forecasting. 



Management By Objectives: The Translation of 
Societal Goals Into Organizational Objectives 

Having arrived at an approximation of societal goals and objectives 
and achieving socio-political consensus regarding their pursuit are not 
guarantees that complex public organizations will be able to carry out 
these plans and programs. As suggested in the initial portion of this 
overview, organizations develop implicit. If not explicit, goals and ob- 
jectives of their own. The primary organization goal is survival, and 
surviving may not be directly dependent upon fulfilling the broad man- 
date or specific policy missions given that organization. Also it 
has been noted that individuals within organizations have a panoply of 
personal goals which may be quite divergent from the goals of the organi- 
zation. ^ . ^ra ! management techniques have been developed to bring about 
action ^ unents within complex organizations and to make them harmo- 
nious wiiH xhose demands arising In the broader decision environment. One 
general title given to these tools and techniques is Management by Objectives 
(MBO). 

M60 has been recognized as a valuable tool in the private sector for 
over fifty years. It has only been In recent years, marked by the rapid 
growth of the public sector, that MBO has been explored by public organi- 
zations. While not strictly an alternative to Plannlng-Programmlng- 
Budgeting Systems (PPBS), It has been in the wake of PPBS that MBO has 
gained attention and application at the federal level. Interest at the 
state and local levels of government has quickly followed. 
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HBO is a relatively simplistic approach which attempts to provide a 
framework for identifying, integrating, monitoring, and evaluating in- 
dividual and organization objectives. It requires that these objectives 
be operational ized in empirical if not quantitative terms. Such verifi- 
cation Is significant in the public sector where objectives are frequently 
and deliberately obscured to achieve political consensus, or where objec- 
tives often must undergo significant redefinition when made operational. 

As suggested, the most essential feature of MBO is the integration 
of individual (personnel) goals with broader organizational missions. In 
the MBO cycle, personnel become aware of not only what they do but also 
why they do it: what the organization is trying to accomplish, what are 
their individual performance targets, and what has been their progress 
toward these targets. Again, it is theorized that such increased aware- 
ness will improve motivation and deepen commitment towards efficient work 
performance. 

A vital element of MBO is the encouragement of innovative decisions 
within the parameters of organizational goals. In essence; administrative 
energy, symbolized by risk-taking, is rechanneled into functional paths. 
Peter Drucker explains this aspect of MBO as follows: 

The ultimate result of management by objectives is de- 
cision, both with respect to the goals and performance 
standards of the organization and to the structure and 
behavior of the organization. Unless MBO leads to de- 
cision, it has no results at all: it has been a waste 
of time and effort. The test of MBO is not knowledge, 
but effective action. This means, above all, risk- 
taking decisions. 13 

As systematic analysis becomes increasingly utilized at all levels of 
government, it has been recognized that a . . . major difficulty In eval- 
uating the accomplishment of goals stems from the inadequate information 
and communication for setting program objectives."!^ f^gp attacks this pro- 
blem at several points. Initially, open communication is fostered. Superior 
and subordinate identify, discuss, and evaluate individual objectives and re- 
late these to the broader context of the program and/or organizational ob- 
jectives. Milestone charts can be used as a technique for subsequent per- 
formance evaluation. This technique is buttressed by explicit definitions 
and careful measurement in order to span from the process of formulation to 
evaluation of performance, and subsequently to the realization or reassess- 
ment of objectives. 

In general, MBO strives to develop the following mechanisms: 

(1) A clear and concise statement of organizational goals and objectives 
in relation to societal goals, and a working out of accommodations between 
conflicting objectives. 
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(2) An open atmosphere in which administrators are encouraged to 
make innovative contributions to the realization of organizational goals.. 

(3) A specification of tasks and responsibilities of individuals in 
reference to organizational goals. 

(4) A set of standards by which individual and programmatic decisions 
can be evaluated in terms of their goals achievement. 

(5) The provision of systematic reassessments and continued innovation 
in the pursuit of organizational goals* 

Along these lines, MBO is integrally linked to external decision de- 
mands through increased information flow and higher levels of organizational 
visibility. Frank Sherwood and William Page suggest that MBO has the - * 
potential for reassuring legislators and the polity that government units 
actually are committed to specifying objectives and reporting progress 
toward them."^^ 

In addition* MBO in the public sector attempts to harness the reform 
zeal of movements such as the New Professionalism and the New Public Admini- 
stration which were discussed earlier. Under the rubric of MBO, individual 
administrators are given incentives to express their concern that the organi- 
zation meet broader societal goals. Individuals are also granted greater re- 
sonsibility over their particular area of expertise* 

MBO increases not only self-control or autonomy but also accountability* 
Whereas the individual has virtual self control in producing his expected re- 
suHSi, the manager has a more well-defined overview of job responsibilities 
and, thus, can better hold certain areas or individuals accountable for fail- 
ures and successes* While in one sense MBO advocates a certain laissez faire 
approach to management, it also provides the necessary feedback mechanism 
so that managers can quickly identify and adjust problem areas. Flexibility 
and adaptability to change are salient features of MBO* 

To be most successful, MBO entails - * that the way in which a man- 
ager relates to his employees must change from a highly structured or 'bureau- 
cratic' form of managing to a more unstructured and more democratic from of 
managing*"16 Certainly, this approach will be more natural to some managers 
than to others according to personalities and their personal theories of 
managenrent. The implementation of MBO does have significant implications 
for the role of the manager, especially for the manager who in the classical 
sense sees himself in an authoritative role* 

When MBO is introduced it should be in a non-threatening ^'ar^hion- Care 
must also be taken so that managers really do understand what MBO is, its 
merits, and shortcomings* To the extent possible, experience should be ob- 
tained in MBO prior to implementation- Administrators must be able to antici- 
pate problems in the initial phases of MBO if it is not to cause frustration 
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and to be discarded prematurely- Knowledge of concepts and techniques is 
never sufficient; skill and practical knowledge is always necessary- Var- 
ious organizations and programs will have their own unique characteristics 
to which the administrator must be sensitive in introducing HBO- Moreover, 
commitments of top-level administrators are essential to the effective im- 
plementation and operation of HBO; resistance at this level is the greatest 
threat. Yet, correctly applied, HBO can be an effective instrument of both 
responsible and responsive admlnistration- 



FINANCIAL ADHINISTRATION AND ANALYSIS 

At the core of any administrative enterprise is the management of the 
dollars and cents {in the federal bureaucracy, the billions and millions)- 
Yet with regard to this crucial process, there is a great deal of differ- 
ence between private sector and public sector financial administration- 
The distinctions are myriad--the most essential . perhaps is the lack of a 
"profit motive*' in the public sector- While public organizations, particu- 
larly those of local government, are subject to severe budgetary constraints, 
they are seldom motivated by the bottom line of a balance sheet- Horeover, 
achievement in the public sector is rarely realized in financial terms- 
Nonetheless, the performance expectations placed upon public organizations 
are often just as rigorous as any leveled by the stockholders or trustees 
of a private corporation - 

The focus of the curriculum modules in this section of the NTDS pro- 
ject is on some of the analytical measures designed to meet the expecta- 
tions of efficiency, fiscal integrity, and program effectiveness- This 
focus will include a discussion of the techniques of cost-benefit and cost- 
effectiveness analysis , procedures for the application of performance/ 
program budgeting in local government, and consideration of the responsi- 
bilities for capital facilities planning and debt administration as a 
vehicle of public service delivery- 



Cost-Benefit and Cost-Effectiveness 

Cost-benefit analysis is a methodology for coping with the age old 
problem of allocating scarce resources- Ipi theory, the problem is quite 
simple; it is difficult only in practice. In theory, one merely must de- 
cide what is wanted (specification of ends), measure these wants (quanti- 
fication of benefits sought), and then apply the limited means to achieve 
the greatest possible value of the identified wants (maximize benefits) - 
In contemporary society, the means become public budgets, and therefore, 
the problem is one of maximizing benefits (once specified and quantified) 
for any given set of fiscal inputs (i-e-, specified and quantified costs). 

In recent years, concurrent with the development of program budgeting 
and PPBS systems, more systematic analyses of benefits and costs associated 
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with public programs have become an increasingly important part of the 
budget^makers responsibilities. While it may be assumed that governments 
have always considered both the benefits and costs associated with various 
programs requiring the allocation of limited fiscal resources, these ex- 
aminations often have been haphazard, with little systematic effort to 
quantify benefits or to include all costs and benefits appropriate to par- 
ticular alternatives under consideration. Too often, the public decision- 
making process has been dominated by a "money first" approach, whereby 
only a certain amount of revenue Is available and therefore expenditures 
are confined to this amount, or has manifested an "absolute needs" approach, 
whereby a given set of expenditures is deemed so essential that it must be 
undertaken irrespective of the costsJ' However, due partly to the "in- 
creasing scope of governmental activities and expanding interest in more 
systematic budgeting and partly to the development of improved techniques 
and computational capacity that permit more thorough evaluations, there 
has been a significant Increase in emphasis on various cost-benefit forms 
of analysis. 

Cost-benefit analysis in a form roughly analogous to current practice 
was first Initiated in 1902 (Rivers and Harbors Act) for the assessment of 
water resource projects. It was formalized in 1936 as a result of the 
National Flood Control Act. Here the federal government accepted the re- 
sponsibility of undertaking flood control measures whenever and wherever^, 
the "benefits to whomsoever they my accrue are in excess of the cost."'** 

In 1950 the subcomnittee on Cost and Benefits of the Inter-Agency 
River Basin Comnittee published its "shoppers guide" to project benefits, 
better known as the "Greeribook." The Greenbook also outlined acceptable 
principles and procedures for determining benefit-cost ratios. While 
these procedures were more or less adhered to. the determination of bene- 
fits and des-ignatlon of favorable ratios were often highly politicized, 
particularly In the water resource area.^^ 

With the Injections of systems analysis into the federal programs of 
the 1960s, cost-benefit took on a much more analytical and less political 
coloration. Roland McKean and others redefined cost-benefit in the ter^ 
minology of systems analysis. McKean describes of component of cost- 
benefit analysis as followst^O 

(1) Definition of program objectives, i.e.. what achievements need 
to be made in order to yield the desired benefits? 

(2) Identification of alternative courses of action (policies arid 
programs) to achieve stated objectives. 

(3) Estimation of costs associated with each alternative. 

(4) Construction of mathematical models to assist In the estimation 

of benefits and costs and the subsequent choice between alternative policies, 
programs, or systeins. 
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(5) Development of a criterion of preferredness or social discount 
rate to assist in the selection of the "best" alternative. 

Cost-effectiveness is similar to cost-benefit in nearly every detail, 
except for the fact that cost-effectiveness involves, "a comparison of 
alternative courses of action in terms of costs and their effectiveness 
in attaining some specific objective/'21 Cost-effectiveness analysis was 
originally developed for military expenditures; e*g*, "bang for buck" con- 
siderations* The level of performance was expressed in terms of minimum 
acceptable standards. This rationale was easily transferred to social 
programs for which the benefits were difficult to calculate in monitary 
terms* Cost-effectiveness analysis thus involves discovering the set of 
procedures which achieve a fixed social objective for the least cost. 
Noticibly, the establishment of these fixed objectives may depend upon 
the mechanisms mentioned previously under the heading of strategic 
planning* 

To summarize the vital role which cost-benefit/effectiveness analysis 
serves (when properly conducted) in the policy process, four items are 
particularly relevant* 

(1) Under even increasingly fiscal constraints, the differenciation 
of expediture worthy programs and projects is essential." 

(2) Cost-benefit/effectiveness is a simplistic device for comparing 
alternatives generated in the strategic planning process, 

(3) Cost-benefit/effectiveness applies a time factor or discount rate 
in order to adjust the costs and benefits which accrue over time to a pre- 
sent scale of value, 

Cost^benefit/effectiveness analysis provides a highly useful tool for 
examining the implications of pursuing one policy alternative over another* 
It forces the analyst to array the costs, (both economic and social) con- 
straints, (organizational and political) and the benefits of a given course 
of action* It does not eliminate subjective choices, rather it attempts 
to explain them*^ 
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Performance/Program Budgeting 

The concept of performance/ prog ram budgeting combines and ex- 
tends fiscal planning and control elements from the management 
orientation of perfortnance budgeting and the planning orientation 
of program budgeting (or PPBS). In addition, it adopts the elements 
of accountability and personnel control from more traditional 
budgeting approaches (line item or objects of expenditure budgets). 
While this approach has not been fully operationalized to date in 
local government, various elements have been incorporated into 
local budgeting procedures. Other elements are being discussed 
with increasing frequency in conjunction with such concepts as 
zero-base budgeting, mission budgeting, and performance auditing. 
Moreover, cost-benefit and cost- effectiveness analyses often are 
applicable under performance/program budgeting in support of efforts 
to develop more cost-effective public policies. 

Performance/program budgeting is oriented to ^ strengthening 
of the role of strategic planning in the budget process. The 
primary goal of performance/program budgeting is to secure more 
rational bases for decision-making. This is accomplished by pro- 
viding: (1) increased efficiency through the analysis of data on 
the costs and benefits of alternative approaches tt> the attainment 
of proposed public objectives, and (2) increased effectiveness 
through measurements of output (performance) to facilitate a continual 
review of public activities designed to attain chosen objectives. 
As a policy device » performance/ pro gram budgeting departs from more 
basic models of efficiency in which objectives are fixed and 
quantities of inputs and outputs are adjusted to secure an optimal 
relationship. In performance/ prog ram budgeting, policy and program 
objectives maty be considered as variables. Analysis is thus aimed 
at creating new objectives. 

Per*fonnance/program budgeting focuses on aggregates of ex- 
penditures (i.e., broad program classifications which may cut 
across established lines of responsibility). Detailed itemizations 
of expenditure categories are brought into play as they may contribute 
to the analysis of the total system. These fiscal details may also 
have potential impact on marginal trade*offs among competing 
proposals. In performance/program budgeting, the einphasis is on 
comprehensiveness and on the grouping of data into categories 
that facilitates comparisons among alternative mixes of public ex- 
penditures. 

Object classifications, as found in traditional line-item 
budgets, offer two distinct advantages not possessed by other types 
of budget systems: (1) accountability— a pattern of accounts that 
can be controlled and audited; and (2) information for personnel 
management— personnel requirements are closely linked with other 
budgetairy requirements^ and the control of positions can be used 
as the level to control the whole budget. These administrative 
features of a line-item budget (used for the documentatiorv and 
accounting of both monies and personnel) are retained in the 
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performance/program budget model, thus providing a "dual system" 
for policy formulation and administration. 

The concept of performance budgeting grew out of the re-defini- 
tion of budgeting as a management process in the thirties and forties. 
The terminology performance budgeting first was used by the Hoover 
Commission in recommending the adoption of improved budgetary tech- 
niques by the federal government. As the 1949 report of the Com- 
mission stated 

We recoimiend that the whole budgetary concept of 
the federal government be refashioned by the adop- 
tion of a budget based upon functions, activities, 
and projects; this we designate a performance budget. 
Such an approach would focus attention upon the 
general character and relative importance of the 
work to be done, or upon the service to be rendered, 
rather than upon the things to be acquired, such as 
personal services, supplies, equipment, and so on. 
The latter objects are, after all, only the means to 
an end. The all important thing in budgeting is the 
work or the service to be accomplished, and what 
that work or service will cost. 

Performance budgeting has a strong management orientation; its 
principal objective is to assist administrators in their assessment 
of the work-efficiency of operating units. It seeks this objective 
by: (1) casting budget categories in functional terms, and (2) pro- 
viding work-cost measurements to facilitate the more efficient 
performance of prescribed activities. Generally, its methods are 
particularistic, with the reduction of work-cost data into discreet, 
measurabl« units. Performance budgeting derives much of its con- 
ceptual and technical basis from cost accounting and the principles 
of scientific management. The budget is envisioned as a work 
program. As Mosher has stated: " * . . the central idea of the 
performance budget ... is that the budget process be focused upon 
programs and functions^-that is, accomplishments to be achieved, 
work to be done. "25 

Whi^e performance budgeting shifted the attention from fiscal 
inputs to performance outputs, the emphasis of this approach is 
on efficiency— on the allocation of scarce resources among competing 
claims on a least cost basis. Questions of efficiency, however, are 
generally defined and answered in fiscal or economic terms with 
minimum consideration of priorities or relative worth. This short- 
coming may be observed in the continual efforts of public agencies 
to achieve economies without decreasing services or outputs. The 
focus is the elimination of waste: with fixed resources, of produc* 
ing more of A without decreasing the production of 6. By pretending 
that technical analyses— analyses which focus on efficiency—are 
sufficient for political decisions, decision-makers may lose the 
very information necessary to determine effectiveness. 
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Recognition of these shortcomings has led to the development 
of budgetary techniques and concepts that are also output^oriented 
but which consider the impact of resources as well as the resources 
themselves. These techniques make a clear distinction between 
efficiency and effectiveness in an attempt to supplant financial* 
type controls in favor of unambiguous and nonpecuniary accounting 
techniques to measure the output of public expenditures and invest- 
ments in terms of effectiveness in achieving public goals and ob- 
jectives* 

Program or mission budgeting represents one such organized 
approach to the measurement of effectiveness. Generally^speaking» 
a program budget has the following five major elements: 

(1) Identification of Goals and Objectives , This component, 
of course, Is the essence of strategic planning, as discussed pre- 
viously. Strategic planning can mean the difference between success 
and failure in the delivery of vital public services. Unfortunately, 
the concepts of strategic planning are the least developed among the 
various modes of public planning. Goals and objectives must be 
translated into a time schedule for achievement, and specific re* 
source requirements must be identified. The achievement "time^line" 
and resource requirements (personnel, materials and supplies, 
equipment, etc.) form the basis for determining fiscal commitments— 
the fundamental inputs of the budget process. 

(2) Program Structuring . A second major component of program 
budgeting involves the structuring and analysis of public agency 
activities in programmatic terms. A program is defined as a group 
of interdependent, closely related services or activities which 
possess or contribute to a comnon objective or set of allied ob- 
jectives. In PPBS, programs were to be structured "across-the- 
board*" i.e. J without concern for the variety of agencies that might 
be involved in the process of implementation. While across-the- 
board program structures may be an ideal to strive toward, many 
public agencies cannot make a meaningful transition to such a format 
in the short time span envisioned under PPBS. Therefore, such 
comprehensive structuring is viewed as a long-range rather than an 
inmediately realizable objectives of performance/program budgeting. 
A significant effort must first be launched in the development of 
management information and program evaluation systems (MIPES) before 
the interdependencies of various agency activities can be examined 
and the goals of government structured and programmed in a more 
comprehensive manner. 

(3) Extended Time Horizon . The extended tin© horizon envisioned 
in the formulation of a program budget is necessary to establish 

a long-range process which can circumvent the "crisis programming" 
characteristic of many public activities. This longer time horizon 
serves to guide the total activities of government in a more coherent 
and comprehensive fashion. The multi-year program plan is needed to 
indicate the proposed outputs of public facilities and services 
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according to the objectives outlined in the strategic planning 
stage. The magnitude of each program is determined through this 
phase of the budgetary process. The multi-year financial plan 
serves to project costs for each program as outlined by the decisions 
that are made. Cost estimates » outlined in varying levels of detail 
according to the time span covered, must be matched with estimates 
of revenue sources required to support the proposed programs. Only 
through such an examination is it possible to determine the adequacy 
of current sources of revenue in light of future demands. 

(4) Program Analysis . Program analysis Is the cornerstone of 
program budgeting. Through a systematic analysis of alternatives, 
programs are selected for multi-year plans. While program analysis 
may take several forms* in essence, it involves the reduction of 
complex problems into their component parts so that each can be 
studied In greater detail, followed by a synthesis of these parts 
back to the whole. The analytical task in program analysis involves 
the use of existing resources or the generation of additional re- 
sources to create new means-ends patterns to resolve conflict over 
problems of choice. In general, this task involves; (1) identifica- 
tion of questions relevant to the inquiry; (2) operationalization 

of vaguely stated objectives; (3) elimination of imprecise factors; 
(4) ascertainment of quantifiable variables; (5) specification of 
assumptions; (6) selection of models and other tools of analysis; 
(7) specification of alternatives; and (8) selection of **best** or 
"optimal** course of action or program. 

(5) Program Updating Procedures . Through such procedures, 
program ai^^alysis techniques are applied to determine needed modifica- 
tions ana improvements once programs are implemented. Regular and 
systematic collection of performance measures in a management 
information and program evaluation system can provide public 
officials and managu/s with periodic reports by which to monitor 
ongoing programs and projects. Such information feedback provides 
managers with the mechanisms for program control and evaluation. 
e.g.» cost-effectiveness ratios, indicating the relationship between 
program cost and actual program outputs, can be calculated and. if 
properly defined, can be used as an effective tool for program 
evaluation. 

The performance/program budget model incorporates these five 
basic elements and utilizes the concept of activity classifications 
to gather under a single rubric all the expenditure data needed by 
a public manager to administer a unit or "cluster" of activities. 
These activity classifications are defined in end*product terms 
so as to orient their analysis more directly to the mission and 
purpose of government. By using unit cost components associated 
with particular activities as the building blocks for the budget 
analysis, these data can be "cross-walked" from the progranmatic 
format to the more traditional control format. 



Overviw 



Performance/program budgeting holds the potential of provid- 
ing a more meaningful interface between long-range planning and 
decision-making and the day-to-day operations of governmert. As 
such, it Is essential that public management personnel ^e fully 
Involved in the further development and refinement of the concepts 
and techniques underlying this budgetary approach. 



Capital Facilities Planning 

Not all aspects of the budgetary process involve exotic 
calculations or nebulous societal goals. Yet, even the more work- 
a-day budgetary concerns can be highly perplexing. This problem 
Is certainly evident in the planning of capital facilities and the 
administration of the debt resulting from efforts to finance the 
construction of such public improvements. 

Capital facilities planning encompasses those activities of 
government which attempt to provide public improvements for a 
cGfununlty In a timely and orderly manner. These improvements 
must be evaluated and scheduled by comparing anticipated needs 
with the estimated capacity of the community to support and finance 
these fcicllltles and associated service programs. The problem of 
allocating resources for public improvements Is complicated by 
the. uncertainty of future conditions. It cannot be assumed that 
conditions in the community will remain static during the life span 
of a capital facility and, therefore, capital facilities planning 
must be considered as a function of changing public requirements 
and facility capacity. Improper scheduling for the construction 
of public Improvements may not only impede the growth of a community^ 
it may inhibit the delivery of adequate levels and mixes of public 
services. 

Thus* major objective of capital facilities planning is to 
provide decision-makers with data on future needs and resources 
of the conmunity. This information should be sufficiently reliable 
to justify decisions involving long-term and relatively large 
commitments of public resources. This emphasis on meeting growth 
demands does not imply the "self-fulfilling policy" mode mentioned 
earlier, for it is usually in situations of service crisis that 
communities are panicked into uneconomical investments and over- 
development. Comprehensive capital facilities planning can avert 
these crises and thus facilitate a more realistic and rational 
pattern of comnunlty growth. 

The major problem confronting capital facilities planning is 
the tendency to separate decisions regarding needed public Improve- 
ments from the rest of public sector requirements and programs. 
Public Improvements support operating programs and are a critical 
factor to be considered In program planning and scheduling. Ideally 
commitments for capital facilities should be Integral part of the 
program budget. Moak and HlUhouse point out that: *'Any less 
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comprehensive view of these processes invites the construction of 
projects as ends in themselves, rather than as elenents of the 
entire process of providing governmental services. "^^ 

The following model of capital facilities planning attempts 
to develop a comprehensive planning perspective in rjefe>"ence to 
long-tem public investment decisions and policies. 

(1) Strategic Planning . Once again, strategic planning 
provides the basic groundwork for the development of policy — in 
this case, capital facilities policy. Particular emphasis is 
placed upon population estimates, economic forecasts, social 
preferences, and other projections of community development and 
social expectations. This long-range planning framework must 
include in this application a comparaible financial plan that 
reflects the public service and facility needs of the ccmmunity 
beyond the limits of the traditional annual budget or even the 
extended horizon of the performance/program budget. Four major 
elements should be considered in the formulation of this long- 
range financial plan; (a) external factors influencing public 
programs, including anticipated shifts in significant demographic 
characteristics, projected changes in economic activities, social 
trends, scientific and technological changes, etc.; (b) total 
public service needs and demands (assumptions, standards, and 
criteria used to quantify and project needs and demands should be 
identified); (c) an evaluation of the present and future roles of 
various levels of government and private enterprise within desig- 
nated functional areas; and (d) interagency allocation of responsibilities 
in terms of total public needs and demands, including recofmiendations 
regarding the elimination of significant areas of overlap through 

fomal coordination or realignment of responsibilities.. 

(2) Population Forecasting . Analysis of the demographic 
conditions of the community is an essential element in the develop- 
ment of a capital facilities plan. The demand for public improve- 
ments is a function of growth; in effective capital facilities 
planning it is necessary to identify the elements of the population 
in which this growth is occurring. The population should be dis- 
aggregated as much as possible to anticipate what type of public 
improvements the future population will need and demand. For 
example, ah aging population will require specialized health facilities 
and housing. Not only age, but income levels, household size, 

racial composition and any attribute of the future population that 
can be reliably forecasted provides infomation that is useful to 
decision makers. Identifying and forecasting the population of the 
community by age cohorts offers a good basis from which to develop 
population projections. These forecasts are not merely linear 
extrapolations, for many factors may cause a leveling or even decline 
In population as particular demographic configurations reach their 
peak. Assumptions are vital components of these projections and 
estimates* Based on factors that can be expected to affect the 
trends identified from past and current data, assumptions improve 
the validity and reliability of forecasts by considering the factors 
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of change in a coninunity- As assumptions are re-examined in light 
of more refined data» adjustments must be made in calculations. 

(3) Economic Projections . Information concerning economic 
conditions of the community is critical to the development of an 
effective capital facilities plan. Economic forecasts dlso are a 
factor in calculating population projections » since assumptions 
concerning population growth or decline are correlated to the ex- 
pected economic activity of an area. For example, if a locality 
is experiencing rapid industrial growth, it will produce a wave of 
immigration of workers. The age and socio-economic characteristics 
of these in-migrants must be forecasted by population projections. 
Capital facilities planning then translates these projections and 
forecasts into community needs for physical facilities. If the 
industrial growth of an area is expected to attract young workers 
and their families, this will result in increased demands for 
educational services and schools as the public improvements to sup- 
port these services. Conversely, if the municipality is not 
responsive to these demands of the community, it will result in 
negative feedback on the growth and economic activity of a municipality. 
Information concerning future economic conditions is essential in 
determining the financial capacity of a municipality to absorb 
capitf^l expenditures. Economic indicators, such an employment data, 
cost of living indices, information regarding disposable income, 
building activity data, bank deposits, etc.» can be built into 
trend analyses and used with assumptions to suggest the future 
capacity of 3 jurisdiction to provide public improvements to meet 
the demands/^ 

, (4) Program and Financial Planning . It is important to 
evaluate and schedule public improvements in harmopy with the 
scheduling of public service programs. Without such coordination, 
inefficient use of resources may result, as the availability of 
public improvements lags behind the needs of service programs. 
On the other hand, public improvements provided prior to their need 
represent resource commitments that could be used more effectively 
for other projects. Efficiency demands that program planning and 
capital facilities planning be coordinated in their mutual objective 
of delivering public sector services. Capital facilities, as an 
Integral sub-set of community financial administration, is dependent 
upon careful financial planning. Financial planning by local 
governments has been complicated by the "fiscal crisis"--the Imbalance 
between the rates of increase in revenues and expenditures of local 
governments. Demands for services and facilities increase and change 
as a function of growth and socio-economic characteristics of the 
population. Revenues tend to increase at a slower rate, creating 
an ever-widening fiscal gap. This inelasticity of local government 
revenues is attributable, in part, to the tax structure which forces 
local governments to rely heavily upon property taxes. Present 
pressures have proven property taxes to be inflexible and unresponsive 
in meeting the increasing demands placed upon the public sector. 
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ninq and informed decisions to produce the most efficient and 
effective projects and programs. Mistakes or misjudgments are 
expensive. As techniques and skills improve, so does the potential 
contributions of capital facilities planning to local governments. 
Capital facilities planning cannot solve all of the problems of 
municipalities, but it can be a valuable tool in providing the 
coumunity with the best possible government services. Together 
with strategic, program, and financial planning, capital facilities 
planning provides mechanisms and processes by which local government 
can anticipate and plan for its role in the future community so as 
to be maximally responsive, effective, and efficient in the execu- 
tion of this role. 



Implementation/Evaluation > 

The final set of modules included in this curriculum package 
is a mixed-bag of devices for aiding in the Implementation and 
evaluation processes. Some have suggested that implementation is 
where analysis leaves off and administration (in the pure sense) 
begins. As this discussion will illuminate, such an artificial 
distinction is useless and may be dysfunctional to effective urban 
management. Implementation strategies at once direct and account 
for resource allocations. Likewise, the evaluation strategies 
considered here are based upon prerequisite management decisions. 
The three devices brought together under this mixed perspective are: 

1) Policy/Program Implementation, (2) Performance Auditing, and 

3) Productivity Measurement, 

These particular items have been selected from the vast array 
of management/measurement strategies because of their general 
continuity with the other analytical processes discussed heretofore. 
This discussion cannot hope to do justice to either of these sub- 
fields of policy analysis (implementation/evaluation). Yet, to the 
extent that techniques considered here provide a bridge to these 
larger realms as well as demonstrate devices readily applicable 
to the planning and budgeting strategies presented, then the 
endeavors of this curriculum package have achieved closure. 



Pol icy/Program Implementation 

Pressman and Wildavsky, in the title of their studly. Implementa- 
ti on: How Great Expectations in Washington Are Dashed in Oakland^ 
convey a portion of the frustration involved in policy/program 
implementation. Getting things to work properly is often a patch- 
work arrangen^nt, at best, much like the "Rube Goldberg" mechanisms 
they portray in their text. While even meticulous analysis cannot 
circumvent all the "foul ups", it can reduce the level of in- 
effectual activity and resulting wasted time and resources. 

Broadly defined, policy or program implementation is concerned 
with deciding in advance the goals and objectives to be sought, what 
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Should be done, who will do what, and how various activities will 
be accomplished- In addition to deciding what should be done and 
organizing physical and fiscal resources into ^ cohesive unit, 
implementation is concerned with the motivation of n)en and women 
in such a way as to achieve the stated policy or program objectives. 
Thus, implementation is a process of coordination and, at times, 
manipulation of political, physical, fiscal, and human resources. 
Such concerns require that attention be given to multiple actions 
over an extended period of time. In this respect, the urban manager 
must have tlnrely answers to questions that arise during the imple- 
mentation process itself. A failure on the part of the manager to 
have these answers could be costly or even disasterous. In order 
to maintain control* the urban manager must develop a dynamic 
system for the planning, scheduling, delivery, monitoring, and 
evaluation of program operations--one that produces the best possi- 
ble initial operations plan while at the same time allowing for 
reaction to changing conditions* 

The implementation process can be broken down into five basic 
stages: (1) clarification of programmatic goals and objectives, 
2) task delineation, (3) organizing, planning, and scheduling, 
4) delegation of responsibility, and (5) follow-up evaluation. 
These processes are discussed in greater detail below, 

(1) Clarification of Progranmatic Goals and Objectives . A 
distinction should be made between strategic planning and operations 
Planning * the latter being an integral part of the processes of 
policy/program implementation- Strategic planning involves the 
selection of overall goals and objectives and the development of 
strategies (including policies and guidelines) for achieving those 
objectives. Operations planning is concerned with tactics of 
performance and the use of resources to achieve the overall ob- 
jectives which are integral parts of strategic plans. Effective 
and comprehensive strategic planning can mean the difference between 
success and failure in the delivery of vital public services. 
Effective and efficient operations planning always means the 
difference between "on time" and "late"* The first step in opera- 
tions planning involves the translation of broad goals and objectives 
into more specific programmatic targets. In this process, issue 
paper techniques and MBO procedures can provide useful mechanisms 
for defining the problems of implementation in terms of task 
orientation, 

(2) Task Delineation , Duplication of effort, confusion, 
backtracking, and delays can only be avoided by dividing the 
policy or program in^lementation task into specific, clear-cut, 
and logical details and sequential steps, and by analyzing the 
methods, time requirements, and cost of each step. Persons concerned 
with the same activity should be grouped together, and all activities 
should be arranged so that each is a step toward the overall comple- 
tion of the task. Having broken tasks down to sub-units, the crux 

of delineation Is efficient reassembly. Methods drawn from manage- 
ment science, such as the Critical Path Method (CPM) and Program 
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[valuation and Revic ' Techniques (PERT), forms of network analysis, 
can be highly useful in this reconstruction. CPM arrays the time 
elements of a program or project for "minimum slack" or slippage 
and can indicate tUe sequences in which sub-tasks should be initiated. 
PERT provides even more sophisticated methods for assessing time 
and cost requirements of complex tasks requirina the effective 
coordination of highly Interrelated activities. 

(3) Organizing, Planning, and Scheduling . Providing the data 
for PERT and CPM is carried out through a variety of simultaneous 
processes such as organizing, planning^ and scheduling. Organizing 
refers to the structuring and of critical time and resource questions. 
Out of this organization process emerges the operations plan which 
serves to define the proper sequence of activities to be performed. 
The operations plan goes beyond organization by attempting to 
assign priorities and focuses on the utilization of resources and 

':he location of funding. It is at this point that scheduling 
begins to be integrated into the planning process. Scheduling is 
largely concerned with the allocation of resources, based upon 
programmatic objectives, and the determination of the calendar 
dates or times of resource utilization according to the total 
assigned resource capacity of the program. 

(4) Delegation of Responsibility . Whenever possible, the 
manager should try to avoid doing everything himself. To a large 
extent, the amount of cooperation that the manager will receive 
from staff will depend on how much he or she is willing to let 
them program their own specific tasks. The manager must avoid the 
hazards of "over planning" the tasks of others and must be willing 
to use the concept of program control known as management by 
excepti on . This control concept is based on three premises: (1) man- 
agement is vitally concerned with coping with change* (2) the future 
can never be predicted exactly; consequently, estimates will 

always differ from reality, and (3) it is important to provide re- 
sponses to a given situation as soon as possible. These premises 
define (iynamic control and further define exceptions by not defin- 
ing them; that is, exceptions are the deviations or difference 
between what is anticipated will happen (or whal; is scheduled to 
happen) and what actually does happen. Dynamic control, then, is 
responding with corrective action within an appropriate time to 
make such action useful and meaningful. The timeliness of corrective 
action can be Increased if staff members are involved in the pro- 
gramming of their specific tasks and given responsibility for 
monitoring the effectiveness of their own activities. 

(5) Follow-Up Procedures . Before beginning policy or program 
implementation, the manager should have a definite plan for checking 
to see that activities are properly, effectively, and efficiently 
being accomplished. A follow-up plan of this nature will allow the 
administrator to. determine if implementation is behind schedule and, 
if it is, to determine why and the possible steps for correcting the 
situation. In addition to aiding the manager in corrective actions, 
the follow-up plan should allow the decision^maker to evaluate the 
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efficiency and effectiveness of the overall implementation. In any event, 
follow-up activities must be forward-looking in the sense that they attempt 
to assure that policy or program objectives will be achieved; that the 
implementation process is being carried out as planned, and that the public 
is being well served. 

The policy-making and implementation process is continuous— it has no 
clear-cut beginning and seldom if ever is it bound to the formal framework 
of government. Under such circumstances, the role of the manager is both 
political and administrative. The managerial role involves activites of 
supervision and control of policies or programs. The manager should find 
out everything he or she can about the activities which will be involved 
in the process {including socio/political ramifications). Therefore, 
experts, private groups, and others must be consulted so as to obtain both 
their information and advice. Implicit in the consultation stage are 
the bargaining and maneuvering activities which take place so as to re- 
solve or at least limit conflicts resulting from differing values and 
priorities. Once this has been done, the manager, along with those who 
must carry out the decisions, must organize, plan, and schedule a general 
process of implementation (prior to the actual implementation itself) 
which is clear, concise, and leaves the specific details of each activity 
to the specialists. 

No manager can operate successfully on intuition alone. The imple- 
mentation of a policy or program cannot be successful, efficient, or 
effective unless there is some sort of plan that permits the manager to 
exercise dynamic control throughout the entire process. 

Performance Auditing 

Policy evaluation have become the hue and cry of local governments in 
recent years,- Given their limited and income inelastic sources of revenue 
(largely property taxes) it is essential that they discover not only how 
but how well their money is being spent. This concern for fiscal effective 
ness has prompted the rise of various laws known as **Sunset Legislation.** 
Stated simply, program **Sunset'* involves a review process which eliminates 
ineffective programs, policies, and sometimes entire agencies. 

32 

Bruce Adams described the ideal Sunset provisions as follows; 

(1) Programs and agencies should automatically terminate at a cer- 
tain date unless affirmatively re-created by law. 

(2) Termination should bd periodic (e.g. , every seven or nine years) 
in order to institutionalize the program review process. 

(3) Like all significant innovations, the Sunset mechanism should be 
phased in gradually* 

(4) Programs and agencies In the same policy area should be reviewed 
simultaneously in order to encourage coordination, consolidation, and 
responsible pruning. 
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(5) Elxisting entitles (e.g., budget and planning offices and legisla- 
tive auditors) should undertake the preliminary program evaluation work, 
but their evaluation capacities must be strengthened, 

(6) The sunset proposal should establish general criteria to guide 
the program evaluation process. 

(?) Substantive preliminary work must be packaged in manageable 
decision-making reports for policy-makers to use in the exercise of their 
professional judgment. 

(8) Substantial legislative coiranittee reorganization is a prerequisite 
to meaningful Sunset review. 

(9) Safeguards must be built into Sunset Laws to guard against arbi- 
trary termination. 

flO) Public participation is an essential part of the Sunset process. 

It is noteworthy that Sunset places a great deal of emphasis on existing 
audit and budgetary review processes. Undoubtedly, new strategies will 
be needed to augment existing procedures; Performance Auditing constitutes 
just such a procedural modification. 

Auditing is a process for monitoring the flow of dollars and cents. 
The traditional financial audit involves an examination of the accounting 
records of governmental units and the underlying systems of data processing 
and internal control. The objective is -.^ verify that all financial trans- 
actions have been properly handled and recorded in compliance with legal 
restrictions so that statements produced from those records accurately 
reflect the financial management of the public officials entrusted with 
these matters. The financial audit ordinarily will involve systematic 
examination of the source documents, records, and procedures relating to 
all financial transactions. For example, in examining the property tax 
revenues of a city, the auditor will use a number of interlocking checks 
to confirm that property tax revenues, collections, receivables, and 
related allowances are accurately and fairly presented. Similar proce- 
dures covering other types of transactions and related balance sheet items 
enable the auditor to form an opinion of the statement as a whole. 

Despite seemingly clear-cut requirements of the independent audit, 
there is much confusion in the drafting of city charters and in the 
establishment of appropriate financial organizations within local govern- 
ment. Frequently there is a failure to distinguish between two kinds of 
audit which are necessary to check the financial operations of a city. One 
is the current audit performed by the controller or other designated 
official within the department of finance. It is often called the pre* 
audit , since it is made prior to the payment of all claims. It likewise 
extends to a daily check of all revenues and receipts of the city govern- 
ment. This audit serves as the basis for the entries in the controller's 
accounts and is the only valid and proper method of accounting control. 
The independent audit, often called the post audit is distinguished from 
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the current audit by the fact that it is performed after the financial 
transactions have been completed and the necessary accounting entries 
made. It is in the nature of a review of these transactions and entries. 

Although the financial audit checks the correctness of the 
records and the legal propriety of the transactions, questions of 
the value of the activities and the efficiency of their operations 
are left unanswered. These questions have led to the development 
of performance auditing (also known in some quarters as operational 
or management auditing), in addition to a financial audit, it 
includes a review of management policies and administration. The 
performance audit attempts to identify opportunities to reduce 
costs, increase efficiency, and improve program effectiveness. It 
also serves to extend and improve management control . 

A major factor in the increasing prevalence of performance 
auditing has been the growth of professionalism in governmental 
administration and the resulting increase in emphasis on quantitative 
and qualitative analysis. Moreover, with growing public awareness 
of the impact of the government sector, managers are called upon 
more often to report and justify their administration of public 
resources . 

The rise of the grant-in-aid and the demands of the grantors 
of funds for evidence that the monies are being spent both honestly 
and wisely gives additional impetus to performance auditing. The 
so-called "Yellow Book" issued in 1972 by the U.S. General Accounting 
Office points to the direction for governmental auditing by 
emphasizing that a complete audit should cover three elements: 

(1) Financial Compliance . This aspect is very similar to 
traditional audit requirements. It insists that operations are 
properly conducted and that financial, reports be fairly represented. 
Moreover, it maintains the application of specific legal stipulations 
and management regulations. 

(2) Economy and Efficiency . This set of criteria seeks to 
determine whether a given government entity is using its resources 
(personnel, property, space, etc.) in an economical and/or efficient 
manner. In addition, this test strives to discover the causes of 
inefficiencies in management information systems, administrative 
procedures, or organizational structure. 

(3) Program Results . This final element has perhaps the most 
far reaching implication. Here the auditor is concerned with how much 
"bang" has been developed for the "bucks" spent. In essence, this process 
inquires as to whether desired results and benefits are being achieved. 

An assessment is also made as to whether or not the agency or government 
entity has considered other alternatives which are more cost-effective. 
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These elements of cost-effectiveness are, of course, hampered by the 
Same constraints discussed earlier in reference to cost-benefit/cost- 
offectiveness analysis. Moreover, the question of achieving meaningful 
performance measures for highly nebulous and intangible social programs 
remains germane. Nevertheless, acceptable standards of performance 
auditing are very likely to emerge in the wake of the federal decision to 
apply the test to local grant in aid programs. 

Productivity Measurement 

In recent years productivity has become as important in public sector 
management than it is in the private sector. In one regard it may be even 
more important. The private sector being highly capital intensive (mech- 
anized) can usually justify increased wages with increased productivity. 
The public sector which is largely labor intensive has attempted to remain 
competitive with private enterprise in terms of wages, yet its level of 
productivity is somewhat a mystery. 

Stated briefly, productivity in the public sector is "the efficiency 
with which resources are consumed in the effective delivery of public ser- 
vices, This definition includes elements of quality as well as quantity. 
However, It is too general to be directly applied in a practical manner. 
In more usable terms, productivity measurement may be said to involve the 
relationship of outputs (perferable final outputs) and inputs, usually 
expressed as a ratio. 

The major difficulty in implementing productivity programs is 
measurement. As noted above, both input and output measures are required 
to determine productivity. Input measurement does not present a signifi- 
cant problem. However, measuring public sector output is exceedingly 
difficult. One reason for this difficulty is that government agencies 
are generally engaged In performing various types of services, the nature 
of which are highly Intangible, such as welfare. The lack of physical 
outputs is less Problematic in the case of private sector services be- 
cause productivity can be estimated by use of prices associated with 
these services (e,g, , in terms of dollars worth of output per man hour, 
for example). However, since public services are generally provided 
without direct charge, this method of productivity measurement Is not 
applicable. 

This measurement has led to the establishment of two distinct 
classes of output: 

(1) Activity Measured , This output is a direct service activity 
such as police patrols . 

(2) Result Measured , This output is a indirect manifestation 
assumed to be causally connected to the direct output such as crime 
rate. 

The simplest type of productivity measurement is to allow input 
or output measures to serve as proxies for productivity, 
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Another method uses a ratio of an output measure (either final or 
direct) and an input measure (usually labor and general expeditures). 
Improvements in management techniques and/or money-saving measures 
taken by government agencies have also been used as indicators of in- 
creased productivity, primarily in the context of New York City's pro- 
ductivity program* With the exception of output/input ratios^ the above 
measures are not really satisfactory indicators of productivity. They 
have come into use in response to the need for pro)^ measures in cases 
where difficulties in measuring outputs and/or inputs have proved insur- 
mountable. 

An alternative approach to estimating productivity which does not 
require output measurement has been devised. This approach utilizes 
changes in expenditure data, which is divided into three components: 
cost, workload^ and a third residual factor reflecting changes in 
quality and productivity*35 -f^e distinct advantages to this approach 
are the availability of expenditure information and ability devise proxy 
measures for cost and workload* 

Implementation of productivity programs poses another set of pro- 
blems* These might be summarized as follows: 

(1) Organization Type and Level * Implementation of productivity 
may need to be considered on a city-wide as well as agency-wide basis* 
It may even be advisable to establish a separate agency to oversee pro- 
ductivity* 

(2) Costs of Implementing Productivity , The costs to be con- 
sidered in "implementing productivity measures are both monetary and 
the disruptive effects upon agencies. In the long run it may not be 
worth the sharing it produces. 

(3) Administrative Resistance * As suggested earlier in our general 
discussion of policy evaluation^ agencies may simply not want to be 
evaluated* Thus, they might make conscious efforts to undermine such 

a program* "^^^ 

The growing fiscal difficulties of many local governments indicates 
a need to discover methods for reducing expenditures, without reducing 
public services* Productivity improvement in provision of public services 
is one way of achieving this goal. However, there are difficuUies 
involved in improving public sector productivity, not the least of which 
is defining and measuring productivity itself. 
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SUMMARY ANO CONCLUSIONS 

This brief overview of the curriculum module topics cannot hope to 
provide more than a glimspe of their actual content. Moreover, the case 
studies and scenarios used to demonstrate these various techniques have 
a much greater illustrative capacity. Neverthi^less* it is hoped that 
sufficient information was provided as to display the extensive utility 
of these devices. 

For summary purposes, it may be suggested that the processes for 
formulating public policies include seven basic stages, as follows; 

(1) Assessment of needs and screening of public demands and wants. 

(2) Identification and clarification of public problems and issues. 

(3) Definition of problem constraints arising from the decision 
environment. Identification of the problem parameters that define feasible 
solution sets, and clarification of organizational (system) objectives and 
expectations. 

(4) Formulation, analysis, and evaluation of policy alternatives and 
related courses of action, 

(5) Definition of a "best" or optimal policy and the modification of 
this policy to gain acceptance. 

(6) Conversion of policy into a series of action-oriented decisions 
leading to policy/program Implementation. 

(7) Monitoring of performance and evaluation of policy/program impacts! 

The various concepts and techniques covered by the curriculum module topics 
In this segment of the NTDS Urban Management Curriculum Development Project 
have application to these seven basic stages of the pu*>lic policy formulation 
process, as Illustrated in Figure 2 on the following page. It is essential 
to note that the length of each line in this diagram represents the sequential 
development rather than accounting for all of the residual parameters. 

The ability of policy-makers and policy analysts to assess the overall 
needs of a cofmunlty and to screen public demands to determine priority 
action requirements is highly dependent upon the structural configuration 
of the policy system, A well -developed structure— one in which there are 
extensive couplings among critical c(Mnponents-*will be highly sensitive to 
public needs, wants, and demands. On the other hand, a less well -constructed 
system may fall to provide the necessary awareness of unsettled situations, 
and subsequently their accompanying problems. Thus, this stage in the policy 
formulation process can be likened to an early warning device—the system is 
alerted to the possible Impingment of some policy demanding situation and can 
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Figure 2. Application of Module Techniques to the States of the Policy 
Formulation Process. 
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bo readied to take appropriate action to remedy the attendant problems 
and issues. In this connection, the techniques of strategic planning 
provide the policy analyst with a substantial set of mechanisms for in- 
creased sensitivity to pending policy/decision requirements. 

Attempts to discover the relevant facts about a problematic situ- 
ation and to define and delimit the nature of the problem—its environ- 
mental constraints^, parameters, and the expectations of public organi- 
zations that will be called upon to implement action programs to re- 
solve identified problems--can also be facilitated by the mechanisms 
of strategic planning, aided by issue papers, techniques, and the 
framework provided by management by objectives procedures. This stage 
of the policy formulation process parallels the construction of a regu- 
lator in systems theory terms, i.e., the forming of a mechanism R» so 
that when R and T (the environment of the system) are coupled, they will 
act to keep the overall system within some set of desirable states--to 
maintain stability—in the face of an impinging policy demand. Long- 
range forecasting techniques also have application in this and in the 
previous stage of the process. 

A statement of the policy problem and an identification of the con- 
ditions which the solution must meet, plus a sufficiency of relevant 
facts, may then be used to suggest relevant policy alternatives— the 
fourth stage in the process. Host public policy decisions involve 
stochastic situations, and therefore, activities in this stage of the 
process evidence "seek and find" or "trial and error" behavior charac- 
teristics. This search process can be organized and assisted by the 
analytical framework of performance/program budgeting and the techniques 
of cost-benefit and cost*effectiveness analysis. 

In the fifth stage, available policy alternatives are tested in an 
effort to arrive at a "best" or maximal solution. Here again, the orga- 
nizational framework of performance/program budgeting, the longer range 
perspectives provided by capital facilities planning, and the analytical 
procedures of cost*benefit and cost-effectiveness approaches can assist 
immeasurably in the search for a "best" solution. This policy solution 
must then be modified to take account of adjustmens and compromises 
necessary to effectuate the chosen courses of action in light of the 
resources available and the expectations of the system. Out of this 
stage of the process emerges an optimal policy, given the political 
realities of the situation. 

In the sixth stage, policy is converted into action by making speci- 
fic assignments of responsibilities. This assignment, in turn, may re- 
quire adjustments in the structural configuration of the system based on 
an assessment of the productivity of various components within the organi 
zational units that will implement the action programs. In fact, the 
structural configuration of the system may be altered at any time during 
the course of the policy formulation process— this alternation may be 
necessary to achieve an acceptable policy decision (one capable of 
impl^entatlon). 
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Feedback occurs, intentionally or unintentionally, at many stages in 
the process. Much of this feedback is Internal to the process, resulting 
In a recycling of a given stage In order to achieve further refinements 
and modifications. Information monitoring and reporting are particularly 
Important, however, after a policy decision has been reached In order to 
provide continuous testing of expectations against actual events. Even 
the best policy decision has a high probability of being wrong; even the 
most effective ones eventually become obsolete. Failure to provide for 
adequate feedback Is one of the primary reasons for persisting In a 
course of action long after it has ceased to be appropriate or rational. 
As Drucker has observed, unless decision-makers build their feedback 
around direct exposure to reality, their decisions may result in a 
sterile dogmatism.^' 

A basic aspect of the policy formulation process Is the development 
of a predictive capacity to Identify changing conditions that might ne- 
cessitate modifications In the selected courses of action. In this con- 
text, the techniques and proce^i'^es of performance auditing, productivity 
assessment, performance/progra;i :^jdgeting, and program implementation can 
provide significant assistance In the evaluation of performance and policy 
Impacts. Evaluative controls should be developed for a given policy by: 
(1) defining what constitutes a significant change for each variable and 
relationship that serve exponents in the policy decision^ (2) establish- 
ing procedures for detecting the occurrence of such changes, and (3) 
specifying the tolerable range within which a policy can be modified and 
beyond which new solutions must be sought. 

Although the preceding model Is presented In seven distinct stages. 
It would be misleading to assume that policy problems are so obliging as 
to permit an easy, logical sequence of attention. As Joseph Cooper has 
observed:^® . 

(Problems) conceal their true nature so that half- 
way down the path of a decision you may find that 
you must retrace your steps for a new beginning. 
Or you may have alternatives for decision present- 
ed to you which, in your belief, are not the only 
or the best possible courses. This, too, will 
send you back to the beginning. 

Policy alternatives usually are not created by moving In an orderly 
sequence from the first to last stage. It Is not uncommon for a new alter- 
native to occur from time to time while data about the problem are still 
being collected. Moreover, In a cOTiplex situation, different phases of 
the process may develop at different rates. For example^ the stage of 
alternatives may be reached for one aspect or subsidiary problem of a com- 
plex problem situation, while other parts of the same problem are still In 
the stage of definition and analysis. Nevertheless, It Is necessary to 
approach the task of public policy formulation In an orderly fashion In 
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order to adequately analyze the problems and issues and to uncover mean- 
ingful and useful insights as to their resolution. The concepts and tech- 
niques outlined in the curriculum modules that follow this overview can 
provide the policy analyst, the urban manager, and the policy-maker with 
major components of the analytical framework necessary to achieve more 
effective, efficient, and responsive policy decisions. 

Throughout the discussion, references have been made to the integral 
interrelationships between these analytical processes; hopefully, this 
connecting thread was somewhat readily apparent, necessitating only a 
cursory re-examination here. Basically, the entire process might be de- 
scribed as a systematic redirecting of local resources to a constantly 
evolving set of societal priorities. Initially, this entails aiding 
decision-makers and the public in the articulation of goals and objectives 
and their translation into progranrmatic alternatives. In turn, alterna- 
tives are assessed and narrowed to specific action convnitments. These 
commitments are then interfaced with budgetary and evaluative techniques 
in qrder to determine the following items; 

(1) What level of effectiveness will meet societal expectations. 

(2) How said effectiveness will be assessed. 

(3) What procedures will create the most efficient pursuit of said 
effectiveness. 

Concurrent analyses attempt to predict and reduce the impact of socio- 
political and organization constraints upon systematic development. The 
resulting procedures schedule, coordinate, and motivate administrative 
process. Meanwhile, general effectiveness is being calculated from task 
and sub-task effectiveness. As results are produced impacts are assessed, 
both in terns of internal criteria and external feedback. In short, 
Policy/Program Analysis, Budgeting, Implementation, and Evaluation is a 
"cybernetic" process. In essence, each element in this process draws 
upon the methodological and Information contribution of the previous 
stage, thus d/awing out its impact throughout. 

This interdependency does not imply that each device is unable to 
stand on its own merits. Singularly they constitute a substantial en- 
hancement of the level of analytical capability, collectively they con- 
stitute a vast improvement of the entire administrative policy process. 
Whether one choose to use all or merely some of these analytical tools, 
they are likely to produce a noticible departure from the "seat of the 
pants" programs anri policies of the past. 
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